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BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 

JUNGLEGYM 

Here is what softe of the foremost Plav 
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Authorities in the Gauntry have to siry about 

JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly , 
use.” EDW. E. ALLEN,' Director 

Mass. School for the Blind. 
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“I can’t see Low children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has be£n-*kjvented 
for children’s play.” 

NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 

“The ideal equipment. Every scfipolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 

J. S. WRIGHT, 

Director Physical Education 
Francis WvJParker,' .School, Chicago. 
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Mr. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you k.ave made a very 
valuable contribution to ‘the Cause of phys- 
-icaUrraining in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 

- 
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“A tremendous success — correct from 
^very point of View — Gives the imagination 
full play — No injuries.. 

“We feel that ^ could better do without 
anv other pa?* of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM- 

* PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 

Winpetka, 111. 

“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. W. WASHBURNE, 

V Superintendent Public Schools, 

Winnetka, ,111. 


A Play 




—Not An Amusement Device 
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THE ORGANIZATION THAT WORKS FOR THE ORGANIZATION THAT STANDS FOR THE 

A SQUARE DEAL FOR ALL THE DEAF: WELFARE OF ALL THE DEAF: 


In the matter of employment 

In the application of liability, compensation and traffic laws 
In State and National Labor Bureaus 
In the Civil Service 

In the classification of schools 
In the methods of instruction 


For educational improvement, development and extension 
For intellectual, professional and industrial advancement 
For the education of the public as to the Deaf 

For the suppression of impostors posing as “deaf and dumb” 
For the endowment fund of the Association 
For a memorial to De l'Epee 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 

Membership, $1.00. 


NATIONAL IN UTILITY 

SO cents a year thereafter. 


We Don’t Mind Losing Money In Order To Boost The N. A. D., Because 


1. The Silent Worker and the N. A. D. serve 
identical purposes.; both strive to boost the Deaf 
in every way possible. 

2. We wish every subscriber of our magazine to be 
a member of the N. A. D. and every member to 
be a subscriber of our magazine. 

3. We know that once the N. A. D. and our maga- 

zine are introduced to you, they will prove what 
they claim to be THE GREATEST OR- 


GANIZATION AND THE BEST MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE DEAF. FOR THE DEAF, 
AND BY THE DEAF. 

4. We are out to double the membership of the N_ 
A. D. and the circulation of our magazine. We 
don’t care if we entail a loss of 50 cents on every 
subscription so long as we boost the membership of: 
the N. A. D. 



THE SILENT WORKER 




Si LE N T 

WORKER 


The SILENT WORKER 
and the N. A. D. 


are both yours 


Boost Both ! 


Address: The Silent Worker, Trenton, N. T 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Dr. James N. Tate 

LONG beautiful life of service came to an 
end during the early morning hours of Sep- 
tember the twenty-seventh, when Dr. James 
N. Tate took leave of his earthly life, and 
passed to the Great Beyond to live in that 
greater World. 

For twenty-seven years Dr. Tate gave the best that 
was in him to the Minnesota School for the Deaf. Taking 
up the work of Dr. J. L. Noyes, under his wise and noble 
guidiance, the School has grown to he one of the largest 
and best organized of the schools for the deaf in the 
country. 

During his seventy-two years sojourn on earth, Dr. 
Tate. lived a most beautiful and inspiring life. His cheer- 
ful, hopeful, loving nature endeared him to all who 
knew him. He was distinguished for his kindliness, pa- 
tience and devotion to duty as he saw it. His experience 
gave him a deep understanding of the Deaf and their 
nature. He was one who had the courage of his ideals 
and convictions. All who knew' him, knew that he would 
never hesitate to do that which he believed to be right 
This quality endeared him to us more than any other. 
Of friends he had many, and it was indeed a pleasure 
and privilege to be one of them. 

Dr. Tate was born at Auxvasse, Mo., October 14, 
1851. After receiving his public school education in the 
public schools of his native county, he entered West- 
minister College. He graduated in 1873 and received 
a Bachelor of Science degree. Later he was awarded 
a Master’s degree for postgraduate work. It w'as while 
he was at the head of the Minnesota School, that his 
alma mater took notice of his high accomplishments as 
an educator and conferred on him the degree of L.L.D. 

For a time after he left college he was a public school 
teacher His work for the Deaf was begun at the Fulton, 
Mo., school in 1876. Until 1889 he served this school, 
first as teacher and later as acting superintendent. His 
untiring devotion to duty, and his love for the work 
w T as rew-arded with the position of superintendent. This 
position he held until 1896, at which time an opening at 
the Minnesota School occurred. This placed looked 
good to him and he decided to accept it. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf was most for- 
tunate in securing the services of this God-sent men. 
During his long administration he lias ably guided the 
School, and ever on an upward trend. His devotion 
to his chosen work was such that too much credit can- 
not be given to him for it. He loved his work and put 
himself undivided!} - into it from early morn until late 
at night, day in and day out. 

His amiable, kindly, friendly, humane nature made 
him the great man that he really was. In his every act 
and deed, his sympathetic nature was clearly written 
Who can say that under any stress of circumstances he 
ever showed a bitterness of spirit? Who can say that 
he ever stepped on anyone’s feet as long as there was room 
to stand elsewhere? At time a reprimad was necessary, 
but such was always for the good of the pupil, and in 
all cases soon forgotten. Dr. Fate would at all times 
do all in his power to make each and everyone under 
him happy and satisfied. He was really the father to 
all the pupils who attended the school during his long 
administration. In a way he was father and councellor 
to all connected with the Institution. Being a true friend 
to all, anyone could talk to him as though he w r ere his 
own father. 

The Board of Control, under whose supervision all 
the state institutions are run, expressed its appreciation 


of Dr. Tate’s work in a most appropriate way, in a beau- 
tiful booklet engrossed as follows: 

IN MEMORIAN 
DR. JAMES N. TATE 

The attached expression by the state Board of Control 
on the death of Dr. James N. Tate, superintendent of 
the State School for the Deaf, has been made part of 
the official record of October 8, 1923, and an engrossed 
copy sent to his daughter, Elizabeth Tate, and to his 
son, Nesbit Tate 

In the death of Dr. James N. Tate, for nearly thirty 
years superintendent of the State School for the Deaf, 
the entire community has suffered an irreparable person- 
al loss and the State institutions as a whole have been 
deprived of one of their lost sympathetic, devoted and 
highly trained leaders. 

I he work of D. Tate was thoroughly constructive 
on the side of developing the faculties and enhancing 
the opportunities of the pupils under his charge, but its 
more important and lasting efforts are visible in the crea- 
tion of character along the best and broadest lines. 

The sincerest mourners of Dr. Tate’s passing are 
the young people who passed through the School under, 
his benign and stimulating influence while the most 
appreciative of his value to the community are his friends 
and neighbors in Faribault. 

The State Board of Control wishes to record its heart- 
felt appreciation of the personal character and fine quali- 
ties of mind and the loyal devotion to duty that marked 
Dr. Tate’s entire career, and hereby gives official expres- 
sion to such appreciation, to be made part of the Board’s 
official record and copies of same sent to the family of 
the late superintendent. 

The Minnesota State Board of Control 

(Signed) Blanche C. Co Du 
Rolph U. Uheelock 
John Coleman 
C. J. Suendsen 

File correspondence of the man was unusual. No one 
could receive one of his letters without getting a feeling 
that it was from a friend who had a great personal in- 
terest in him. This personal feeling of friendship is 
to-day so often lacking in the correspondence of men of 
affairs, but Dr. Tate always found time to make his 
correspondence something that he could feel proud of and 
at the same time he made it a means of disclosing the 
kind of a man he was to those who had not met him. 
This may seem a small thing to some, but it was really 
a great asset to him and one of his ways of adding to his 
long list of friends. 

His ability to select able co-workers has been a great 
asset to him in running the School in such and efficient 
manner. This ability was however superseded by the 
ability to keep the people connected with the School. 
Several members of the faculty have been on the roll 
for two, three and four decades respectively. Dr. Tate 
was always a friend of all the teachers and officers of the 
Institution, and never did he hold himself aloof. 

At all times Dr. Tate showed a zealous interest in 
sports. As far as it was possible for him to do so, he 
attended every game played on the home grounds. 
W hen he could get the time, he w'ould accompany the 
team to nearby towns to see his boys in action. On such 
occasions he would always fill his car to capacity and 
thus save the athletic association taxi fares. 

Before commencing his Sunday morning Bible talk 
it was his custom to comment on the game played on the 
preceeding day, and he w'as always jubilant when his 
boys or girls had scored a victory. If they had come 
out with the short end of the score, he would comment 
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on the good points of the game and the good sportsman- 
ship. 

This fall all the athletic field must give way to a new 
dining hall. Last spring and summer he did much to 
have a new field made. In the spring he had trees 
ielled and the ground plowed and seeded. When school 
opened in the fall, the field was ready for use, but he 
who had planned it was not here to share in the sports 
that he loved so much. This field is just behind Tate 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory, administration building and 
superintendents’ home. Because of our beloved friend’s 
interest in all sport and his untiring effors in planning 
the field, the athletic association voted unanimously to 
name the field Tate Field. A dedication ceremony is 
planned to be held before a football game on the field 
this fall. 

The seventy-five alumni who had the pleasure and 
privilege to be present at the alumni banquet last May 
will never forget that last talk that our devoted friend 
entertained us with. He was as full of pep and youth 
as the youngest of us; his three score and twelve years 
did not show on him in the least. He was overflowing 
with enthusiasm and made his signs so clear and impres- 
sive that every word he said went straight to our hearts. 
All of those present w-ere surprised that a man of his 
age could accomplish what he did that night. 

Dr. Tate possessed a sense of humor of which he made 
good use. One incident which he enjoyed very much 
might not be out of the way here. One morning he met 
the Catholic and Protestant preachers who minister to 
the pupils of the School, coming across the campus to- 
gether. He remarked that it w-as good to see them work 
together in as much as both of them were going to the 
same place. Of course the three agreed that their desti- 
nation was the same, but the Catholic preacher called 
attention to the fact that it would take one longer to get 
there than the other. 

Up to the time of the illness that caused his demise, Dr. 
'Fate was constantly in robust health. Even during the 
last year he was seen playing golf with all the zest an 
enthusiasm of youth. 

During the last summer he made a long trip to Canada 
to attend the convention of the educators of the Deaf. 
He seemed to enjoy the trip from every points of view. 
His acquaintance among those present was large and it 
was a great pleasure for him to meet his old friends. 
When we saw him after his return, he was all enthusiasm 
about the trip, and he seemed to be a rejuvenated man. 

Besides yielding such unparalleled service to the School 
for the Deaf, Dr. Tate was active in church and com- 
munity affairs. 

Immediately upon coming to Faribault, he joined the 
Congregational church, and he has ever since been an 
active worker. He was ever ready to support a good 
cause and lend a helping hand. He has held the office 
of deacon almost continually and at the time of his de- 
cease, he was senior deacon of the Faribault church. 

His activities in community life were many. He was 
a member of the Masons, Elks and Lions. He also held 
membership in the Faribault Chamber of Commerce and 
in the Faribault Country Club. 

Last spring the Lions held a convention in the School 
auditorium. Dr. Tate personally saw to it that all ar- 
rangements were properly made. It did us good to see 
him across the campus, in his white flannels, with a lively 
step, a few minutes after six on the morning of the 
convention day. It was really wonderful that a man 
of h is age could go about as he did ; it was all due to 
•clean living. 

The news of his death, from an attack of the heart, 
threw his numerous friends in the city and throughout 


the state and country into mourning. Flags in the city 
were ordered at half mast out of respect to this man who 
had so fully taken his part in the activities of the com- 
munity. The School flag was ordered at half mast for 
thirty days to honor the man who had done so much to 
make the school the splendid one that it really is. 

While the body lay in state in Noyes Hall, hundreds 
upon hundreds of his friends came to pay their last 
respects. Two brothers of the Knights Templar stood, 
one at each end of the casket. Numerous floral offerings 
of undescribable beauty surrounded the casket and found 
their places on the platform. 

A mayor’s proclamation closed all city offices during 
the time of the funeral and practically all the business 
houses in the city were closed the entire afternoon to 
honor this friend of the people. 

The funeral service was in charge of the Knights 
Templar. Several hundred members of the Masonic 
fraternity attended in a body. After the service in the 
chapel, the funeral procession, which was more than a 
mile long, proceeded on its sad journey to the cemetery. 
Here the Masons again took charge, and the impressive 
Masonic rites were gone through. 

It is hard to realize that this great and good man has 
been taken from our midst. Yet he is gone; we mourn 
him and miss him. His name will go down on the un- 
forgettable scroll of educators of the Deaf. We will 
always think of him as a true friend and Christian gentle- 
man, and the memory of him and his spirit will live with 
us forever. 

Wesley Lauritsen, 
Former pupil under Dr. Tate, 
and teacher during his administration. 


He whose grasp is sure, whose step is firm. 

Whose brain is constant — he makes one proud rock 
The means to scale another, till he stand 
Triumphant on the peak. 

— Auchindrane. 



Miss Bessie Taylor of Romney, VY. Ya„ and Zanesville. Ohio. 




A TRIP ROUND AFRICA 


By SELWYN OXLEY 


Written off Spanish Coast, on S- S. Hirata Maru. 

August 24, 1923. 

8 “— RAIN waves are very useful things and so it 
proved in the case of our recent trip round the 
Centinent of Africa. A chance paragraph stating 
')))& that we were visiting South Africa for the purpose 
of studying general Missionary problems, includ- 
matters concerned with the Deaf was sent to “S. Africa,” 
well known weekly paper, and was subsequently copied 
everv paper in the Union with the result that Deaf Adult 


Bay, w'as Las Palmas where we went ashore escorted by Miss 
Bromley of the Johannesburg Y. W. C. A., a friend of no small 
value to the start of Deaf Work in the Union; who happened 
to be one of the four Missionaries referred to. Miss Foss did 
splendid work on the Sports Committee among the children, 
and Mr. Holmes from Nyassaland, helped us with the religious 
work of the ship; which if properly done is very considerable 
as the two enjoyed Time-Tables show: 

CHAPLAIN’S DAY, (WEEK-DAY,) S. S. DUNLUCE 

CASTLE 

6:00. Rise and Bath. Read till 8:00. 

8:00 to 8:30. Walk round ship. 

8:30 to 9:00. Breakfast. 

9:00 to 9:30. Interviews with Passengers. 

9:30 to 10:30. Help with children. 

10:30 to 11:00. Watch games. 

11:00 to 12:45. Bible reading in cabin. 

1 :00 to 1 :S0. Lunch. 

1:30 to 4:00. Writing letters, etc., and articles. 

4:00 to 4:30. Tea. A different table each day to get to know- 
people. 

4:30 to 5:30. Read to children. 

5:30 to 6:30. Visit 3rd class. Hospital, etc. 

6:30 to 7:00. Chat with Officers while other's dressed. 

7 :00 to 8 :00. Dinner. 

8:00 to 9:00. Look in at Entertainment 1st and 3rd classes. 

9:00 to 10:45. Chat with Passengers in 1st and 3rd class bar 
alternately. 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF, WORCESTER. S. A FRONT 


COLORED CLASS. R. C. SCHOOL CULETON, S. A 


A TYPICAL SUNDAY 

Till 10:00, as on week-day's. Except 8:00 to 9:00. Communiom 
Service if a Parson is on board. 

10:00 to 11:00. Children’s Lesson. 

11:00 to 11:45. Service. 

11:45 to 1:00. Lecture or visits about ship. Crew, etc. 

1 :00 to 1 :30. Lunch. 

2:00 to 4:00. Writing or children’s meeting’s Bible Class, etc. 
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4:30 to 5 :00. Tea. 

5:00 to 7:00 Visits 3rd class. 

7:00 to 7:45. Dinner. 

8:00. Service on 2nd class deck. 

9:00 to 10:00. Interview Arabs or others leaving ship. 

10:00 to 11:00. In bars as on week-days. 

The pursuer of one of the ships we were on said he never 
realized there was so much need for a chaplain on board till 
he saw w'hat really .ought to be done. Of course when the ship 
was in port on a Sunday there was no service. This happened 
several times on voyage. 

At Las Palmas we learnt the Spanish had many deaf, but no 
organized work done, and there is a great need for such 
work to be started in the Canaries. We secured many valuable 
photo’s and leave to reproduce as indeed we did nearly every 
where, many folk giving the Guild of St. John of Beverley 
valuable help in this way. 

At Ascension, noted for being a “Man of War on Land,” a 
cable station, and the “home” of Turtle’s innumerable we 
were not allowed ashore, and watched people catch blue fish 
called “parrot fish,” and got the second in command to let us 
have a set of photo’s for our slide collection. 

Bishop Holmes, whose Diocese includes these two Islands 
and the lonely Tristan Da Cuhana, where only a stray warship 
calls, came on board and kindly took a Communion Service 
between the islands, one day and was most friendly and kind, 
and interested in our work, both deaf missionaries and 
S. P. C. K. Lay Chaplain. 

At St. Helena, where we arrived on a Sunday morning, we 
found friends of an uncle, who had been stationed there several 
years previously, and we also secured more valuable photo’s 
including some of the Napoleon Century, held the month pre- 
vious, these being unique to .Europe, so far as we know. 

Here, we had a case of insomnia, and a boy just going to 
school to look after. Our policy being to get one missionary 
to each table, and try and get people who were in need of 
cheering up, etc., at our table. 

After five day’s of choppy sea, during which one of our 
Guild Pamphlets was penned and the first Lecture on Deaf 



MAY TIME., R. C. SCHOOL, CAPE TOWN, S, A. 


Work ever given on an Ocean Liner, we late on the Saturday 
■evening of July 9th saw Table Mountain arising out of the 
-sea, and anchored in the famous bay for the night. 

It is not a little striking to record that our own and many 
other fables took no other drink than water all the way out, 
from Tilbury to the Cape. And the bar, (1st class) was often 
empty night after night, and through the power of prayer, we 
believe the Sweepstake collapsed in the first week in the 3rd 
class and long before Cape Town was reached in the 1st. We 
were glad too, that on both Outward and Homeward voyage's, 
people backed up our work as chaplain most cordially, from 
the captain to the boy in the stoke hole. 


On Sunday, at 8 a.m., we found ourselves in telegraphic 
connection with the shore, and many letters awaited us, among 
them letters from the Archbishop of Cape Town; Archdeacon 
Watts, our Missionary cousin in Swaziland ; an old master of 
our school at Radley; now head of the biggest church school 
in that part of S. Africa. All asked us to visit them, and all 
began with the pleasing phrase, — “Welcome to South Africa.” 
The letter which appealed to us most was one from a seeming 
stranger, which after the phrase of “Welcome” went on to 
invite us to stay with them, six miles out if we did not mind the 
flood's and broken roads, and petrol tins, and packing cases 
for furniture. This letter so appealed to us that we were 



DEAF PUPILS GARDENING, CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART. 
KING WILLIAMS TOWN, S. A. 


thankful that the bed booked in a local hotel had been over- 
looked, and we were free to accept. 

On arrival we had a pleasant surprise, for Mr. Hedley, the 
Sub-Dean of St. Georges Cathedral and his wife whom we 
saw the first, welcomed us thus, — “Why, by all that’s great it's 
Mr. Oxley!” “Yes,” but what of that?” ‘Why, don’t vou re- 
member, we joined the Guild of St. John of Beverley, in that 
small Berk's village of Chalsey, when you had your van meet- 
ing on the way to Radley College, two or three years ago.” 
“We are pledged to help. “What are we to do?” 

Our reply was instant, “Please get us to the Archbishop 
without delay;” and “Hey Presto!” thanks to good Graham 
Bell’s telephone we were at his tea-table, one hour later, and 
rubbing in for three hour's salient facts anent the need for the 
English Church to get a real move on with Deaf Work. So 
sympathically were we received, that we got carte blanche to 
preach all over Africa, in any church on this work and an 
important introduction to a high government official — The Cen- 
sus officer for the Union.) 

We took a fourteen or fifteen mile drive one day to a Sal- 
vation Army farm, and in it’s course saw four or five native's 
and Dutch uneducated deaf! So great is the need. Such is 
the job that lies ahead of Mr. Blaxall! 

At the end of the drive, about 3 p.m. we called at a house 
to get change for the fare, and the master bade us come in, 
gave us a huge lunch of two chickens, a stew, splendid fruit, 
liquers, and coffee, and about twenty-five books to take with 
us. Such is South African hospitalitv! 

We were quite interested, too, in a day we spent in the Robbin 
Island, Leper Settlement, with the Chaplain and his wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Clementson. She told me, before marriage, she 
had had a class of three of four Deaf to look after in Nyassa- 
land, where she thought there might be some among the na- 
tives. And she had done her best to give them some rudimen- 
tary training. 

Robbin Island, is reached by a steam tug three days a week, 
by Government order alone. One end is the Native Penal 
Prison, the other is the Leper Settlement. And though one may 
talk with and go in the Leper wards, one must not shake hands 
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with them. There are four churches, two native — one for men, 
one for women, and two European’s for men and women in 
the Colony, and at that time a Home for Children run by the 
All Saint's Sisters. We shall never forget the Chaplain closing 
the gate that takes us from freedom to the colony, saying — 
“Few who go past this ever return to the world again.” 

After four or five days our visit concluded, and we took 
train to Worcester Deaf School, where there are 100 boys and 
girls in separate houses as well as a Blind School of similar 
size. We enjoyed the trap drive from building to building, 
and we gave our one and only lantern lecture in South Africa 
at this school in the evening, and took lunch the next day. 
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This, incidentlv, was our first experience of a South African 
hotel, and very good they are. One A. L. hotel gave you for 
15.6 a day — tea — bath; four or five course breakfast; tea; 
four or five course lunch; afternoon tea; six or seven course 
dinner; coffee or tea, and bed in a splendid room. 

Native boys of course do all the waiting in both hotels and 
private houses, all over Africa. 

Trains in South Africa, do not run always every day. On a 
very important line you get one each way a day. Living is 
very comfortable in the second class, you never have more 
than three aside, or six in all, to a carriage, and in the first 
class, only two aside, or four in all. Men go with men, and 
women with women, and married couples in a coupe. 

You pay 2.6, the first night, for your bed and that suffices 
the journey, be it two days, seven or even ten! Food runs 
about 10. or 15. a day, breakfast, lunch, dinner, and tea. 

The first day saw us as far as Robertson, where we had an 
old friend in Mr. Challis, a great advocate for Christian heal- 
ing. He let us preach three times in his church, and it was 
indeed a wonderful day of prayerful preparation, and we were 
quite sorry to board the train at 10 p.m. and travel for one day 
and night, via George and the Garden route, to Port Elizabeth 

After a day here we took a cargo boat to East London. There 
being no train at day, we hired a motor which the Dutch man 
let us have at half price, including all drinks, when he learn 
the object of our journey. 

The King Williams Town Deaf School, though small, is most 
up-to-date, and well run by the small but adequate staff of 
Dominician Sisters told off for the job. Unlike Cape Town, 
where there is a very good colored Deaf School, the oral sys- 
tem holds complete swav, but there are as yet but twenty pupils. 

More incidents connected with East London show how wide- 
spread is the need for work to be taken up. An old nurse in the 
third class of our boat, has a great Presbyterian friend at Cam- 
bridge by East London, whose child is deaf. We visited her and 
found she had to go to the R. C. School, there being no other 
near enough. At dinner a very nice gentleman sat down with 
us and on asking what we were doing in South Africa, he vio- 
lently started, when we told him we were engaged in Deaf 


Mission Work. "Why!” said he, "My own boy is left at home, 
as a private pupil in the Margate Deaf School." 

The next day we boarded the tender, left the Buffalo River, 
and were hoisted on to the deck of the new “S. S. Arundel 
Castle,” in what looked like an air balloon basket. The “S. S. 
Arundel Castle” was a very fine ship of 19,000 tons, on her 
second voyage out, and the biggest boat ever seen in Table 
Bay for many a year. We found one or two friends and had 
a splendid journey by day to Maritzburg, over kopjie and 
veldt, with superb pines in the foreground and a blue, misty 
sea ever receding into the distance, as we rose higher and 
higher, one of the finest journey’s in the world, as is the 
climb out of Maritzburg to the level of 6,000 feet which is the 
height of Johannesburg above the sea. At Johannesburg we 
got a warm welcome from Miss Brown, from Swaziland, and 
our ship friend Miss Bromley of the Y. W. C. A., one of the 
newest and finest buildings in the city. 

After lunch in the splendid refreshment room of the Park 
Railway Station, (one of the best in the world) we awaited 
the coming of Father Bennett C. R., who tarried, time went on 
and we next went to the Y. W. C. A., where our faithful friend 
Miss Bromley had fixed up for an English deaf teacher to 
meet us, and then several local deaf came in, after which a 
cup of tea was given, followed by some animated “finger 
talking” and we noted the lay of the land in matters of the 
deaf. 

Then came dinner, and as we went about the palatial white 
colonnades and vast spaces we shall never forget the superb 
echo’s of some hymns being sung in the upper part of the 
building, and which seemed to be heard all over it. After 
dinner, we gave a lecture to some of the residents on the 
possibilities of the future of this work. And Miss Bromley 
very kindly promised the use of the crypt for deaf services, 
clubs, etc., as long as neded should a mission subsequently be 
formed. 

Our next move w»as to the Clergy House of St. Mary’s Ca- 
thedral, where we found our old friend Mr. Higgs from That- 
cham, as second curate in charge, and we were invited to lunch, 
and told that our name was in the paper for the Sunday morn- 
ing sermon, by which hangs a tale. 


A friend from London, who attended the church where some 
of our family worship, visited Johannesburg at this time and 
hearing from the Mirfield Father’s that we were in the hospital 
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with Black Water fever, hurried to the hospital only to find 
we were hale and hearty. Her hostess meanwhile attended ser- 
vice. and bewg so obviously \\s hie to the thousand odd wor- 
shippers could not fail to hook us. The result was we met our 
friend in the evening, and saw them off up country. 

August Bank Holiday dawned with a piercing East wind, 
and our first job was to visit Miss Champian’s deaf class and 
get it photographed. After seeing the nine or ten pupil’s, who’ 
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are taken at cost of 4 pounds, per annum, (the charge for each 
is 60 pounds a year, we gathered.) 

We took a train to toe ivlirneid Father's Priory and saw 
Father Bennett's natives work in the mines. It suffices to say 
here, that their food was worse than pig food, (for we our- 
selves tasted it) and their quarters more filthy than the most 
inferior dog kennel's. We saw over forty crunched up in one 
tiny room. To our mind this is a disgrace, not only to a city of 
gold like Johannesburg, but also to the Christian community at 
large. 

The next day was spent visiting our old Radley master, Mr. 
Simpkinson, the second master at St. John’s College, and Wed- 
nesday saw us in the train for our cousin's work in Swaziland, 
which will form the subject of a later article. 

On leaving Swaziland we went to Ladysmith. Kronstat, and 
Johannesburg, in the meanwhile we had got a stirring letter on 
the need for Deaf Work put in the “Johannesburg Star" and to 
these they replied with a strong leading article urging the 
Government of the Union to act on our suggestions. 

I his led us to meet several people who were interested, one 
man in toe dining car between Johannesburg and the Cape had 
a friend with a deaf child, living at Rondebosch. We had been 
showing our post-cards to the passengers and his interest was 
aroused. 

IVext a gentleman with a deaf son took us to see the superb 
country club and got us to draw a scheme of deaf education 
to lay before the government, which we very gladly did. We 
also wrote letters to the “Church Chronicle,” went to dine with 
a blind worker and to tea with several English deaf teachers. 
Indeed, on our tour we saw all the seven teachers of whom we 
heard and begged them to move as actively as they could in 
the matter. 

On arrival at the Cape, whither we had been sent by a letter 
from Miss D. Wyld of Kenilworth, we saw the lady we spoke 
of alone, and met a teacher there fresh from England, Miss 
Davis who promised to do what she could, and on Ephphatha 
Sunday, 1921, at 4 p.m., many of the local deaf met at Miss 
Wyld’s house and formed a Guild Branch, the first in Africa, 
with the Archbishop and Bishop of Zululand as Patrons, and 
Miss Davis and Miss Wyld as Secretaries. On arrival we had 
asked to be allowed to preach at St. Barnabas, but this was not 
feasible so Canon Hereford of the Church House in Berg St. 
telephoned to the Vicar of St. Johns, Long St., who welcomed us 
gladly, his brother proved to be deaf, and he offered the use of 
his school and undertook to see what he could do towards the 
formation of a mission for the adult deaf of the Cape. At 
any rate an offer which already resulted in the S. P. G. for 
the first time officially recognizing this work as part of their 
Overseas work of the church, by sending out the Rev. A. W. 
Blaxall as Chaplain and assistant to the Vicar the Rev. J. 
Sellers, (an old Canterbury friend of his.) 

At the meeting of the new Guild Branch a strong resolution 
had been sent to both the Premier General Smuts as represent- 
ing the Government and Archbishop Carter as representing 
the church in South Africa, urging for some active steps to be 
taken in these matters. 

Time now was passing and the date for our homeward pas- 
sage bv the East Coast route drew near. As the Dutch boat 
was $10 cheaper than the Union Castle we decided to take it. 
and again fell in for luck, as we took eleven days over the 
normal four days passage, being detained nearly one week at 
East London, loading 30,000 bags of mealies. 

Here we visited the missions to Seamen and get the run of 
that excellently equipped place to write our letters, and thence 
made our way to the Vicar of St. Johns, Archdeacon Rowley, 
who gave us leave to preach at the Sunday evening service 
in the Parish Church and also allowed us the run of his house 
and introduced us to the local deaf. The Dutch Captain enter- 


tained his children to tea, and showed them the ship and on the 
Monday they themselves dined with the agent and captain and 
ourselves. 

This fortunate delay saved us quite one week hotel expenses 
in Durban and on the Saturday before we sailed we dined at the 
local Y. W. C. A. and gave a ten minutes talk to the students 
at prayers. On Sunday we preached in the biggest church in 
the town St. Paul’s, and on Monday we went to see a deaf 
teacher who lived just above the town, on what is called the 
“Berea.” It was a great contrast to visit a Durban garden 
and see lemon, orange, narchi, bamboo, and other tropical 
trees instead of our carrots, and cabbages, yews, and limes, 
and oaks, etc. Here too on one occasion we were taken in 
charge by a native policeman and conducted us to a friend's 
house. 

On September 27th, we boarded the “Grantully Castle,” one 
of the slowest boats we have ever been aboard, and after calling 
at eighteen ports, including Delegoa Bay, Beira, Mozambique, 
Port Amelia, Zanzibar, Mombassa, Aden, and the Suez Canal 
and Naples, where the ship took fire, reached Marseilles early 
on November 11th after seeing all the sights of the voyage by 
day, we were most impressed probably with Zanzibar Cape 
Guardi Fui, the Red Sea, Suez Canal and Strains of Messian, 
(much of the best part of the Red Sea was passed on a 
Sunday.) 

And after visiting Carcassen, Toulouse, and Limoge we 
traveled all day and night to Paris and Dieppe and got to 
London by S a.m. on November 16th, just one hour short of 
five months as we had set off at 9 a.m. on June 16th, when 
the Rev. A. Smith of the R. A. D. and D. was seeing several 
friends and incidently ourselves off at St. Pancras. 

We bope that much development will be recorded in the fu- 
ture as a result of the work now started by the S. P. G. to 
Africa. 



Cannot high zeal the strength of youth supply, 
And sense of duty fire the fading eye; 

And all the wrongs of age remain subdued 
Beneath the burning glow- of gratitude? 


— Mr. Kemble's Farewell Address. 



Mrs. Poore, Supt. Tennessee School for lire Deaf and her sister. Miss Arcuff 
and the Si rr N t Wokkir representative. 





ANGELENOGRAMS 


By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


The Crucifixion, The Resurrection, and The Epilogue, The 
Golden Age. 

Words failing me to describe these great scenes and this being 
the happy Yule-tide will give the synopsis and dialogue- 
Episode II, The Rirth of Christ. 


// T 1 fHE WAYFARER,” a stirring pageant and combination 
I of Grand Opera and Drama was given at the Los 
Angeles Coliseum for ten nights early in September. 
It is cast on such mammoth scale that it can only be given 
where there is an immense stage, and this is the fourth city in 
which it has been produced. For weeks before the event the 
newspapers advertised for volunteers actors and there were 
more than 4000 singers and actors to donate their services, in 


EPISODE II 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
Synopsis 

Curtain rises during Pastoral symphony. Shepard by camp- 
e near Sheepfold calls to anuther in distance. Wayfarer 
id Understanding enter. Shepherds put sheep into fold, then 
ither about the fire. Three wise men inquire their way. Ex- 
anation of prophecy. Star appears. Angel announces birth 
Christ. Celestial chorus and processional to Bethlehem with 
rol song. 

(Sheep are put into the fold.) 

Wayfarer 

'Twas a noble triumph over doubt we witnessed 
There in Babylon. Surely the God who gave 
His promise of a conquering Christ will also 
Give the answer. Where are we, Understanding? 


Understanding 


This night, the Christ, the eternal Word shall come 
To dwell with men. The God who made the worlds 
And all there in becomes the Son of Man. 

He comes proud empires of the world to rule; 

To found a Kingdom that shall never fail. 

He comes - a Babe; His throne - a human heart; 

His scepter - love ! Such are the mystic ways of God. 


The SPHINX, seven miles from Cairo, Egypt. The Ancient fable of the 
Sphinx savs it was the custom of the Sphinx to propose riddles to travelers 
and destroy those who could not solve the enigmas. 


this community effort, as all the profits reverted to the Un- 
iversity of Southern California. 

Some deaf people say they do not like to go to a pageant 
where there is much music and singing as they feel their deaf- 
ness more oppressive there, with a return of memories of what 
they have lost. 1 have asked the opinion of several deaf people 
who saw this pageant and they all felt repaid for the evening 
spent there, as I did myself. 

The author of "The Wayfarer, a pageant of the Kingdom,” 
is James E. Crowther. He said the two principal characters 
“Wayfarer” and “Understanding” were suggested to him by E. 
Lyell Swete of London. He also makes acknowledgment to other 
persons for permission to use poems and anthems and to the H. 
W. Gray Company of New York for the use of “The Palms” 
and various selections from Handel’s “Messiah,” and Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” and permission to purchase the plates for the 
same for the use in “The Wayfarer” only. David Belasco, the 
famous theatrical producer, says of THE WAYFARER: “It is 
a presentation not merely for one creed or one faith. It may be 
seen and enjoyed by Jews and Gentile Catholic and Protestant, 
for, after all, its lesson is for humanity, and its dramatic appeal 
is as sure as human sympathy itself.” 

There is the theme, (Quotation from the book,” “The Way- 
farer.”) Much that has been held authoritative in the past, 
is being questions and challenged in the present hour. The 
foundations of the industrial and social world is in turmoil 
and in process of reconstruction. Many devout people are be- 
wildered, discouraged, dismayed. 

The Wayfarer belongs to this despairing class. He is 
guided back to faith and service by a devine messenger called 
Understanding. She unfolds to him the presence of God through 
all the ages triumphant over every foe. One word will state 
the central theme of this Passion-Pageant, “Emmanuel” — “God 
with us.” 

The pageants are the prologue — The Strife of Men, the Baby- 
lonian Captivity. The Birth of Christ, The Triumphant Entry, 


THE GREAT PYRAMID OF CHEOPS. 

The party rode on camels to this place, seven miles from Cairo. 


(Shepherds gather about the fire. Three wise men arrive. )i 
Peace be unto you ! 

Where is he that is born King of the Jews? 

Long months ago we saw his star in the East, 

And we have journeyed far to pay our homage 
To the Prince of the House of David. 

The Shepherds 


What meaneth it? 


A Shepherd 


It is the birth of him whom Moses foretold 
For in the Book of the Law it is written,- 




‘‘There shall come forth a star of Jacob 
That shall overthrow the sons of tumult.” 


Angeles told of the cities visited and the many side trips 
arranged for the party. 

There were 800 tourists in the party and strange to say an- 
other deaf person was discovered among them, the 77 year old 
Mr. Cooper, of Watertown, Mass., who was accompanied bv 
his widowed daughter. When asked why they did not visit 
Germany, Miss Peek said it was because they heard much of 


The prophet Isaiah also foretold this day. 

“For unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a Son is given. 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder. 
And his Name shall be called,— 


"Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 

Micah also spake of yonder Bethlehem 
As the birthplace of Israel's King. 

“And thou Bethlehem, in land of Judah 
Out of thee shall one come forth 
Who shall rule my people Israel, 

Whose Kingdom is from ancient days, 
Even from everlasting.” 

(Star breaks through the si 


Behold the star! 


(Fanfare of Trumpets) 


Miss Peek in the gallery at the Cappucine Monastery Hotel, reached by the 
Amalfi Drive, Amalfi, Italy, near an old Monastery. 


Be not afraid; for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy 
Which shall be to all the people 
For unto you is born this day 
In the city of David 
A Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. 


the trouble tourists had in carrying around the German money, 
as a great many German marks, (paper money) can be had 
for a dollar. They heard of tourists coming from German 
banks and carrying their money in large bags. 

Various clubs were formed by the people on the steamer. 
One of these “Travel Club” was of particular benefit to Miss 
Peek. When nearing some important city where they were to 
stop some one would lecture and advise them of the sights 
they see. Afterwards accounts of their experiences in such 
places would be related. 

The cruise was called “Clark's Third Cruise Around the 
World,” and was personally conducted by Frank C. Clark of 
New York City, assisted by a number of trained and experienced 
directors. The steamship left New York on January 23, stop- 
ping at Havanna and then on thru Panama Canal, leaving San 
Francisco on February 10th. It was here that Miss Peek and 
Miss Angle joined the party. Miss Peek's sister-in-law Mrs. 
Peek and daughter, of New York were on the ship awaiting 
them. 

The complete itinerary of the cruise after leaving San 
Francisco follows: Hilo (visit volcano Kilanea) ; Honolulu, 
Yokohoma (R. R. to Tokio) ; Kobe (R.. R. to Osaka and Kiota ; 
Nagasaki; Hong Kong (river s. s. to Canton); Manila, P. I., 
Batavia, Java Singapore, Rangoon. Calcutta. Colombo, Bombay 
(R. R. to Agra, Delhi etc. Suez, four days in Cairo, Port Said, 
Suez Canal, Naples. 

Miss Peek and her party left the steamship at Naples and 
toured Europe for another seven weeks. 

In Tokio the entire company was quartered at the Imperial 
Hotel which was the only building not destroyed by the earth- 
quake. It was built by a Los Angeles architect, Frank Wright, 
and it seems he had built a foundation especially designed to 
resist earthquakes according to some theory of his own and the 
great hotel stood the test of the recent terrible earthquake. 

The side trips from the large cities were optional. One of 
these was the trip by special trains from Bombay to Agra 
and Taj Mahal a distance of 839 miles. It was very hot and 
the train on which they spent two nights and a day not a< 
comfortable as our American Pullmans, but they wanted to 
behold the Taj Mahal "the goal of all around-the-world 
travelers.” The guide book says “Whatever else is missed 
this vision is one which all desires to behold. Nor have we 
ever known anv to express disappointment." It more than equals 


(Celestial Chorus Sings “Glory to God in the Highest.”) 

Last March this department told of the departure of Miss 
Mary E. Peek, a deaf lady of Los Angeles, and her young hear- 
ing companion Miss Mildred Angle, on a world cruise on the 


Hie beautiful Taj-Mahal, Agra, India. It is apprcachrd through an avenue of 
77 cypresses and surrounded by a scmi-trcpical garden. It was built by Shah 
ijthan, in memory of his wife Mum-Taj Mahal. It is said he employed 20,000 
workmen 17 years and it was completed in!647 A. D. 


Steamship “Empress of France.” The tour lasted about six 
months and on reaching New York City they were so delighted 
at seeing their native land again that they almost shed tears. 

After roaming the world amid strange sights, amid plea- 
sures, temples and palaces they declared America the best 
country of all ! They were recently persuaded to give a 
lecture about their trip at the First Congregational Church in 
Los Angeles, which maintains a mission for the Deaf. Miss 
Peek told of the life and incidents on the ship, and Miss 
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expectations,” is the universal testimony. The most beautiful 
mausoleum in the world is in memory of a woman. It was 
built by Shah Jehan, as a tribute to his wife, Mum-Taj Mahal, 
employing, it is said 20,000 workmen seventeen years, and was 
completed in 1647 A D. It stands on a raised marble dias 285 
feet high square, at the corners of which are marble minerets 
150 feet high. It is approached through an avenue of cypresses, 
and surrounded by a semi-tropical garden. It is also flanked 
by a paved terrace 500 feet on either side, at the extremities 
of which are two mosques of red sand-stone, each as large as 
the Taj. The accompanying pictures of the Taj and other scenes 
were photographed by Miss Angle, who took many pictures on 
the tour. It would fill a book to tell all their experiences, 



The great airship in which Mies Peck, Miss Angle and their party flew from 
Paris to London. 


indeed, one of the world travelers, an Iowa man, recently 
published his story of the cruise in book form. The most un- 
ique experience of our heroines was flying from Paris to 
London. The air-ship was large enough to accommodate 
twelve passengers, but on this trip there were seven passengers 
the pilot and driver. Their suit cases and trunks were all 
stowed away in it. They landed safely in the suburbs of 
London. Miss Peek confesses to having been the least bit timid 
before embarking on the ride, but very soon forgot this in the 
novelty of looking at the sights far below on Mother Earth. 

What a thrilling experience! Flying from Paris to London! 
* * * 

Mr Brady wonders why the deaf with “bright intellects and 
the ability to write books,” do no produce some books that rank 
as good sellers. I do not know of a novel written by a deaf 
person, but an interesting book “A Voice from the Silence” was 
published some years ago by Howard L. Terry, of Hollywood, 
and he is the author of another book not yet published. 

Of this latter day generation there do not know seem to be 
deaf writers who concentrate on the writing game like Mrs. 
Laura Redden Searing did, and the English deaf authoress 
Ha rriet Martineau. Unfortunately, because of ill-health, Mrs. 
Searing did not develop her powers to the utmost in the sense 
that Miss Martineau did. What Mr. Brady said about the 
novel (and not recollecting just what kind of books Miss 
Martineau wrote) interested me, so I looked up a sketch of her 
life in an old book of mine. In the list given there of books and 
articles of which she was the authoress there is mention of 
only one novel “Deerbrook,” of which it is said “It is a story 
of middle class country life, lacking the delicate humor of Miss 
Austen or the touch of farce that enlivens Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales, but delightfully clear in style, wholesome in spirit, and 
well sustained in point of interest.” But for the most part her 
forte was writing “solid” books an articles, of which these are 
a few titles: 

Illustration of Political Economy,” “Illustrations of Tax- 
ation,” In the Letters on Mesmerism,” “The History of the 
Thirty Years War,” “Eastern Life,” (After a visit to Egypt, 


Syria and Palestine) “Society in America and a Retrospect of 
Western Travel (after a visit to America) “Letters from Ire- 
land” written during a visit to that country, etc., etc. The sketch 
says “In the early part of 1855 Miss Martineau found herself 
suffering from heart disease. Having always felt it one of her 
duties to write her autobiography, and believing the time before 
her to be but brief, she now at once set about this task, and on 
its completion caused the book to be printed that it might be 
ready for speedy publication at her death. But her life, which 
she supposed to be so near its close, was prolonged for other 
twenty years, her death not taking place until 1876.” She wrote 
more than 1600 articles for the DAILY NEWS and the West- 
minster Review. Of her deafness the biographer (in conclu- 
sion) says: “Her deafness was in another direction probably 
advantageous. It led her to find solitude easier than most com- 
panionship, and saved her from many distractions of attention. 
It may indeed fairly be surmised that but for her deafness, she 
could never have found time to achieve the amazing quantity 
of work that she did, while the courageous, cheerful, and un- 
obtrusive spirit in which she bore her infirmity remains an 
example and an encouragement to all her fellowsufferers.” 

World travelers are constantly visiting Los Angeles and being 
interviewed and giving out laudatory opinions of the city. One 
of these called Los Angeles the American Florence, altho she 
admitted we needed more statues here. Now comes the very 
latest the sculptor, A. Phimister Proctor who has a studio at 
Hollywood and declares “Los Angeles is Second Athens for 
Art.” He said, “History is in the making here and the city of 
the Angels is the coming Athens of America.” 

“Ancient Greece is a name revered in art, not only for the 
creative genius of its artists and sculptors, but because nature 
ordained that it should be.” 

“Marble ‘lived’ longer here than in any other part of Europe. 
Marble is the superb material for reproduction. Its beauty 
can be better blended for perpetuation of a subject than any 
other material.” 

“But in fluctuating climates bronzes must be used. Heat and 
cold disintegrate marble. Only in the mild climate such as 
we have here will marble endure.” 

“That is why this is the ideal spot on earth today for an 
art center.” 

‘ The lovely settings here would make this a paradise on 
earth.” 

“It is coming. The mad money rush will be soon exhausted 
and men and women will come to love the beautiful and forget 
the sordid." 

It is also interesting to read about the prophecy made some 
fifteen years ago by Mr. D. M. Delmas, who predicated the 
greatness of Los Angeles. Incidentally, the city lately passed 
the 1,000,000 mark in population. This is the prophecy as print- 
ed in the Los Angeles Record: 

This predication was made at a dinner, and dinners in that: 
day were wonderful helps to prophecy. Prophet Delmas, how- 
ever, did not content himself with the generalities of the period, 
but went into particulars. We are told by a capable commen- 
tator on events that Delmas then declared that this city would 
become the greatest in the world, not only in population but in 
distinction and in historical importance; that history would 
rank the power and influence of Los Angeles on civilization 
and humanity generally with that of Babylon and Rome, and 
that, spreading north and south, Los Angeles would reach from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego. 

All this is so reasonable and so probable that we find no 
difficulty whatever in believing every word of it. Only a few 
years have passed since that prediction was inscribed upon 
tablets, and already quite a visible progress has been made 
toward verification Motioning his compelling finger, Time 
says, “Rome, fall back to the rear! Make room for Los Angeles! 
Los Angeles, step forward.” And stepping forward is one of 
the best things Los Angeles does. Vale, Rome! Ave, Los- 
Angeles ! 

(Continued on page 110) 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


ME OPENING of Galiaudet College for the fall 
term shows some unusual features in the Registry. 
There are thirty-two out of the forty eight states 
represented on Kendall Green and two students 
are from Canada. Ohio leads the van with nine, 
followed by Oklahoma with eight, and South Carolina and Ne- 
braska tie with seven. Then comes Pennsylvania and Illinois 
abreast with six, and a trio, Washington, Connecticut and 
Virginia, each with five. 

North Dakota, Alabama, Missouri and Texas make up a 
quartette, each having appropriately enough, four. Eight 
states — New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Iowa, Colorado, 
Kentucky, California and Idaho, are represented with three 
students each, and two are alloted to District of Columbia, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Florida, Kansas and Maryland, while there is 
only one student for each of the following states: North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, New Hampshire, Indiana, Mississippi and Ore- 
gon. 

The showing in unique and in many aspects puzzling. Why, 
for instance, c*in distant Oklahoma send nine students to Wash- 
ington, where West Virginia almost a neighbor of the District 
■of Columbia, sends none? 

If little New Jersey can send three, though it has only one 
relatively small school for the deaf in its borders, why is it that 
the Empire State with four great schools in New York City, 
large schools in Rome, Rochester, Buffalo and Malone, besides 
several small school, only sends the same number? 

I have asked questions on this order before, but never got 
a satisfactory reply. I think there is a great deal in the way 
the higher education is viewed. It must be true that a deaf 
young man or young woman in Oklahoma looks on the value 
of a college education with more appreciative eyes than our 
Easterner does. Today, in the East, and in the big centers 
of population, the school boy sees those who precede him go out 
in the world with only his grammar school equipment, but with 
his trade, or the rudiments of it mastered, and it comes home 
-to him that he can go almost straight from the schoolroom to 
the work-shop and command a big pay envelope. 

Particularly is this true of the boys who profit by what is 
taught them in the school printing offices. In a comparatively 
short time the deaf hoy is earning more than the average teach- 
er does, and in a great many instances more than some Princi- 
pals do. The union scale is better than $50 per week in New 
York, and most of the open shops pay as high. With over- 
time work, the pay in some offices reaches phenomenal sums. 
One of my printer friends, (a bright man who cannot speak a 
word, and to whom lip-reading is a joke,) during rush season 
at his office, which comes several times a year, and the over 
time work not a great burden to him, he earned more than 
■one hundred dollars a week, several weeks in succession, and 
one week's revenue reached $119, and he is not a linotyper 
either, and $119 per week is more than the average teacher 
gets per month in the small state schools, so we can see why 
a five years’ stay at Kendall does not appeal to a great many. 
The only professions open to the deaf are pedagogy and the- 
ology, and as time goes on fewer and fewer deaf teachers 


are being appointed, and the openings for deaf clergymen are 
rare. There have been enormously successful graduates of 
Galiaudet who followed chemistry, but the uphill road is a 
hard one, for they, as a rule, have to fight prejudice as well 
as demonstrate that their deafness in no way prevents them 
from becoming masters in the qualitive and quantitive labo- 
ratories. 

The less skilled lines, bricklaying and plastering, are at 
the present day remunerative to an almost unbelievable ex- 
tent, yet very few deaf men follow these lines, and the schools 
do not afford the means of acquiring these trades, which just 
now pay $15 a day around New York, with a lot of overtime 
increment. 

If there was a technical school in connection with Galiaudet, 
it seems that it would serve a far greater number of deaf 
people, and some day there may be. All this train of thought 
came because of the impressiveness of the figures: 

Oklahoma, 8 

Indiana, 1 

and by way of further emphasis: 

Canada, 2 

Maine, 0 

There is a great deal of mystery in a reprint in the Journal of 
an article from a Central American publication that tells how 
one “Prof.” De Castro, himself a deaf man, is starting a school 
for the blind, and he proposes to teach them by the sign lan- 
guage. This novel school is to be subdivided bv the blind who 
speak Spanish and those who speak English, which adds to the 
mystery, for, as we all know, the sign language speaks all lan- 
guages. 

❖ 

An advertisement of the school conducted by my long time 
triend, Prof. John D. Wright, in the I'olta Review carries a 
large type line asking: 

“Do you know a deaf child that can hear a little? - ’ 

In the middle eighties, on the campus at good old Amherst 
(or perhaps at his fraternity house) I first met Prof. Wright, 
and up to that time I do not think he knew many deaf people, 
but in the lapse of years he has come to know deafness in all 
its phases, and to have become the head of the most successful 
private ora] school for the deaf, which makes my surprise the 
greater to read an advertisement worded like the above. Of 
course there is no deaf child in all the world who can hear a 
little, any more than there can be a blind person who can see 
a little, or a dumb one who can talk a little. Though we live 
in the same city it is never my pleasure to meet Prof. Wright, 
though, of course I should like to renew old acquaintance. Odd- 
ly enough at the same time I met Mr. Wright I met another 
student at Amherst who was in the class above Prof. Wright, 
and who could use the language of the deaf, most delightfuly. 
The young man informed me that he was raised in the Michi- 
gan School or the Deaf, of which his father w r as Superintend- 
ent. And in after years I met this young man when he had 
become a teacher of the deaf himself, and in still later years 
when he was Superintendent, of the North Dakota school, from 
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he has since retired to a well earned rest, to enjoy the good 
things of life that came his way because he had the good fortune 
to turn to good advantages opportunities that were open to him, 
and that are often open to others when fortune knocks at the 
door, though too many of us do not happen to be home when the 
knock comes or haven't the perspicacitv to rise up to the occasion. 

❖ 

Just because it fits in, in a manner of speaking, another odd 
incidents in early meetings that have an odd bearing on future 
developments was in, as a hearing boy, helping out in an emer- 
gency with the work in my line for the class of ! 79, Princeton 
University, I became acquainted with one of the Class Photo- 
graph committee who invited me to lunch with him one day 
at Commencement time. He was Dwight L. Elmendorf, and a 
few years later when we met again, he was dumbfounded to 
taken my hearing away, and I had spent a year in a school 
learn that in the interval since our first meeting, illness had 


for the deaf, and teaching the deaf had become his profession,, 
but he has since given it up to become a traveller and writer, 
and incidentally a master at a branch of the profession I have 
followed all these vears. Certainly an odd sequence of events. 

❖ ’ 

Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, were among 
the states that saw re-unions of the deaf this summer at the 
schools from which they were graduated. For the third or 
fourth time I had a look in at the Mt. Airy , reunion, and Mt. 
Airy and Dr. Crouter, for two are one and inseparable, is the 
most hospitable school for the deaf in the world. Besides the 
several meetings there of school’s alumni the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Advancement of the Deaf, the hospitality 
showed on the N. F. S. D., during their Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, I have also been a guest of the school when it entertained" 
the speech teachers and the Convention of Teachers and Super- 
intendents, and there was always the same dominant “make 



Courtesy National Optimist. 

MISS MAXINE MORRIS— A TALENTED ATLANTA GIRL. 

Miss Maxine Morris, although handicapped by deafness, possesses a wonderful personality, always happy 
and smiling. She is a beautiful dancer and it is remarkable how she keeps perfect time to music. 
Her teacher says she is the finest aesthetic dancer in her class; all the rest of whom are hearing. She 
is also skilled in fancy work, and can make almost everything with needle, and best of all, she is a fine 
little housekeeper, and loves to cook and turn out dainty dishes to tempt the palate. She is very fond 
of all kinds of outdoor sports and like all young folks, likes to he outdoors having a good time. Miss 
Morris will be remembered by many of our readers as one of the dancers who was on the East Lake 
program to dance for the convention visitors during the recent N. A. D. Convention, which program was 
cut short by the unfortunate drowning of two of the others on the same program. Miss Morris herself 
narrowly escaping the same fate, being rescued from the lake unconsicous. Miss Morris, not only 
excells in dancing, but she also plays the piano and her technique in music is remarkably fine; and she is 
quite an artist (free hand) in many ways. It is her intention to become a teacher of technique dancing. 

to the deaf after she had finished her education. 
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vourslf at home” spirit that was all pervading from the 
glad handing Dr. Crouter always gives down to the humblest 
of his attaches. States like Kansas, Missouri and Texas 
hating only one ‘'home" school for the deaf bring about a 
■closer bond of brotherliness and a stronger bond of friend- 
ship, so their reunions are happy events, while here in the 
.great Empire State, only the Rome and Buffalo schools have 
witnessed the “come-back-and-be-joyful” gatherings. The 
states that have only one school for the deaf not only have the 
strongest alumni association, but they have the strongest state 
associations. The Empire State Association of the Deaf, once 
a powerful organization, is dying of inanition more because 
there are too many other associations and too many schools for 
the deaf, and for this reason it probably never will again 
achieve the heights it reached in other days. The big three 
in New York — Fanwood, Lexington Ave., and St. Joseph’s — 
could amply care for graduate reunions such as other states 
witness, but it has never come about. Some of us of Fanwood 
Lave tried to bring it about under three different administra- 
tions, but without success. Once we were told the “help” would 
not stand for it, but that is not a superlative objection, for out in 
Iowa where I once joined in at one of these happy re-unions, 
the help were paid double, and they got big lifts from the 
alumni. Another objection was offered as insurmountable, and 
that was that “the directors would not approve,” and I am 
ready to believe this, as I met, not as pupil and director, but as 
man to man, a number of these directors, and while I do not 
want to seem unjust to them, I will say that they had not learn, 
-ed enough about the deaf to qualify for the position of director 
of a school for the deaf, and largely for the reason that they 
were only directors because papa, or grandpa, before him had 
been directors of the school, or because they had standing in 
society, but in any case most decidely not because they had any 
real heart interest in the education of the deaf. So, as to be cer- 
tain of our schools there is good reason why graduates may 
truthfully say, “yes we have no reunions today.” 

But there is new blood now, and the day may not be far off 
when we won’t need to have to get off the banana refrain. It's 
■worth trying. 

❖ 

We deaf people ought to be, but I fear we are not always 
appreciative of the altitudinous burdens hearing people, and not 
infrequently hearing clergymen assume when they become inter- 
mediaries interceding in our behalf with the Almighty, so when 
these opportunities come about we should all be duly apprecia- 
tive. Apropos of which is the following excerpt from the letter 
of a clergyman that appears in the current issue of The Opti- 
mist '. : 

1 cannot do too much, for God has called me into the work. 
I believe God can bless you all through my life, using me as an 
instrument in this work many times. I have been in places 
where a friend was needed. Realizing a friend in need is a 
friend indeed, so I asked God to give me the talent, and He 
did. As you have met me, you know He has blessed me. Well, I 
trust in this way it will be blessing to you and all my friends. 
My heart has been made to bleed many times because my friends 
have been mistreated in different ways, and sometimes un- 
thinkingly. It makes the blood boil in my veins. If you want 
to get on my toe and hurt my feelings, you just personate the 
deaf and vou have mistreated the friend of mine. 

❖ 

Statistics are usually dry and uninteresting, but after read- 
ing a thoroughly prepared and unusually well written article 
on housekeeping “budget” in our own Sii.evt Worker, 1 re- 
call reading a summarization that told that of 46,984 brides 
who began housekeeping with this valued aid, 46,981 let it go 
in the discard before six months had elapsed; unfortunately 
there was no data as to the other three. Not so very long ago 
I was a guest at an evening gathering and before the whist 
tournament begun and while awaiting late arrivals, small talk 
occupied the guests’ time, and gas meters became the topic of 
•conversation, and it developed that three of those present had 


meters of the type that function when you drop a quarter in 
the slot, and two of them denounced the contraption because 
they always lack the necessary coin at the psychological mo- 
ment, but our host broke in with a laugh at his two fellows, 
telling them they were improvidential and careless, and that he 
guarded against any such unneccessarv predicament by his 
acumen in having placed a box just under his meter, and every 

Saturday night making sure that there were at least four 

quarters available. Then, at the very moment the lights gave 
the high signal that flat tires, in a manner of speaking, were 

imminent, and the host’s wife came running in and asked him 

for a quarter, and when he asked if there were not several 
quarters in the box, she told him that if there was as many as 
a single one she would not be asking him, so our host, with 
sheep-grace, handed over the necessary coin, and another ideal 
budget system was smashed. 

❖ 

Every little while Denver and other city papers tell of some 
new triumph by the old N. A. D. war horse, George William 
Veditz, who as a writer wields a hefty punch even when he 
used short sentences made up of one or two syllabled words, 
and when he wants them to, they bite in as does the acid on 
the lithographer's stone, and then he can go to the other ex- 
treme and write: 

“FOR, OF NECESSITY, THE GREAT MEN OF 
THE DEAF, THE MEN AROUND WHOM THEY 
WEAVE LEGEND AND TRADITION, TO WHOM 
THEY ERECT MEMORIALS, WHOSE BIRTH- 
DAYS THEY CELEBRATE. ARE NOT WARRIORS 
OR STATESMEN LIKE THOSE THAT PEOPLE 
WEAVES INTO THE WARP AND WOOF OF ITS 
NATIONAL LIFE, BUT THE GREAT TEA- 
CHERS WHOSE INFLUENCES UPON THEIR LIVES 
CONTINUE FROM GENERATION TO GENERA- 
TION AND ARE LIKE THE SWEET INFLUENCES 
OF THE PLEIADES THAT NONE MAY BEND,” 

which was reprinted taking up an entire page of the back cover 
of the re-union number of the Kentucky Standard. Besides the 
signal honors Mr. Veditz has acquired in the way of prizes for 
superiority in his bird and poultry raising, a recent Denver 
showing of his dahlias won him three prizes, and his peonies 
and iris have aiso brought him honors. Mr. Veditz was one of 
the few who paid lump sums into the N. A. D. Endowment 
Fund, and when the life membership fee was fixed at $10 soon 
afterward, Mr. Veditz raised the point that the intent was to 
make it retroactive, and accordingly those who had helped the 
endowment fund with large sums were made life members by 
reason of that fact The point was raised at the Detroit meet- 
ing by this writer, but the convention could not see it. How- 
ever, the same person brought the matter up at Atlanta, and the 
convention saw the point and thus a few life members were 
added, but it was not the money part that concerned Mr. Veditz. 
but the principle involved, and now that the matter has been set- 
tled as he thought it should have been in the first instance, he 
is going to keep right on paying his dues as if he were not a 
life member, while still enjoying the status. 

❖ 

The man who was furtherest from home at the Atlanta Con- 
vention was Claiborne Jackson, of Cuba, who also had the 
distinction at the time of the Detroit and Colorado conventions. 
It must be lonely on Mr. Jackson's Cuban ranch, so he effsets it 
bv these visit to his old United States at convention time. It 
is not nearly so expensive as one might think, for a ticket from 
his home to Havana by train, thence by steamer to New Orleans, 
(which means four days at sea for the round trip, a good 
stateroom and the best of meals), and from New Orleans his 
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ticket read to New York with unlimited stop-offs, and all this 
$100 for the round trip, and between New Orleans and New 
York he had two visits to Atlanta. Mr. Jackson had a most 
royal time of it, or would have had if he had not been robbed 
of his book of American Express travelers checks while stop- 
ping at Y. M. C. A. (of all places to be robbed, isn't it 
irony?) in a North Carolina city where he was making a short 
stay. 

❖ 

In one of the monthly magazine, recently, a famous after- 
dinner speaker recounted some interesting reminiscences in 
connection with after-dinner speakers and most interesting was 
the tale concerning how one speaker, noted for his prolonged 
harangues, was checked by a story related by another speaker 
bearing on a visit made by a learned college professor to the 
home of a friend who was a farmer. The visitor was taken 
around the farm and they happened by the hog pens at feeding 
time. The professor noticed that the corn, cabbage and other 
foods were raw, and suggested to the farmer that if the food 
were cooked before serving, the hogs could digest their food 
in half the time. The farmer came back with: “What is time to 
a hog?” 

Hearing audiences have no monopoly of time hogs, for at 
banquets of the deaf and at conventions, and even at meetings 
of small organizations, we ever have the time hog with us. 
They just crave the platform, or the speaker's dias, and except 
once, when I saw a long-winded orator literally pulled from 
the platform by an audience that had lost all their patience, I 
have never seen one checked, or even discharged. 

Business meetings of small organizations of the deaf, are 
made wearisome by puny speakers who get up and get the 
presiding officer’s eye, not to be of real help but to show off 
“smart.” Some of them are gold medal winners when it comes 
to the time hog thing, for they want to show off on every 
possible occasion. If there is a proposition on to have a com- 
mittee of three appointed to supervise the printing of 100 postal 
cards for the Secretary, Mr. T. Imehog makes a motion to 
amend and have it read a committee of five instead, not be- 
cause that suggestion is going to facilitate matters, but because 
it gives Mr. T. Imehog a chance to parade down the hall and 
mount the platform, button his coat, (or unbutton it if it is al- 
ready buttoned) brush back his hair, make an eloquent obei- 
sance to Mr. President, and then tell why he thinks the Com- 
mittee should consist of five instead of three. However, it is 
dollars to doughnuts he would have been for a committee of 
three if the original motion had called for a committee of five. 

When a treasurer’s report is read and a motion to adopt is 
made and properly seconded, and just as the assemblage is 
about to vote its approval, in steps our friend who is going to 
drag things by making an inquiry as to whether or not the 
report has been audited, and if not audited, he wants it un- 
derstood that the report is accepted only on condition that a 
regular audit shows conclusively that the report is correct and 
that the treasurer is honest, all of which was undertood by the 
meeting, but Mr. T. Imehog has to jump into the breach to 
show his superior attainments, and, inferentially, the hopeless 
stupidity of every body else in attendance. 

Conducting a column is made easy work when helpful con- 
tributors chip in and here is the latest from Scout 41144, the 
nom dr plume, you may tell the world, of W. W. Beadell: 

“Dea r Alex : 

New avenues of employment for the deaf are assiduously to 
be sought, and having been found are carefully to be cherished 
and developed. Your well-known interest in this subject will, 

I am sure, center at once your most active aid in what appears 
to be a splendid opening for some of the deaf of this country — 
just which ones your wide acquaintance will unfailingly indi- 
cate. As the opening is on the other side of the ocean, discre- 


tion will prompt at first only a limited publicity, in order that 
transportation facilities may not be overtaked. 

Faithfully vours, 

SCOUT 41144. 

And following is the items that called forth the good Scout’s 
“peppy” comment: 

FACIAL GYMNASTICS TAKING PLACE OF SPEECH 

Paris, June 25. (Associated Press) — Acting without the aid 
of speech to interpret each expression, is being taught in a new 
course at the French National Conservatory, George Vague, 
master of pantomime, trains pupils in facial gymnastics and 
posture. His students are given exercises in moving muscles 
of the face, and in developing their ability to simulate anger, 
hate, joy and sorrow just as in the conventional classes they are 
taught to convey ideas with a combination of facial expression, 
gesture and tone of voice. 

One of Vague’s ideas is the suppression of undue motion. 
Instead of waving their arms and contorting their bodies in 
stress of emotion, his pupils cultivate an ability to express- 
themselves rather with postures than with gestures. 

❖ 

Readers of this column may remember that in last month’s 
story of the visit to the Federal Prison, Atlanta, the writer told 
of a prisoner who was an artist of superior ability, and the 
guard had declined to state the nature of the offense. By an 
odd happening, the story is unfolded in its fullness through a 
despatch from Atlanta to the New York World ; 

PAINTING OF CHRIST WINS LIBERTY FOR N. Y. 
SINGER-COUNTERFEITER 

Atlanta Ga., Nov. 10. — A mural painting in the chapel in 
the Federal Penitentiary here won freedom for Max Sasonoff. 
former member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. After 
serving a year and a half of a three-year sentence for counter- 
feiting, Sasonoff walked out of the prison gates this morning, 
paroled. 

“Jesus Ministering Unto the Helpless” is the title of Saso- 
notf's painting, and many critics have characterized it as one 
of the finest examples of mural painting in this country. 

Visitors to the prison have taken great interest in it, with the 
result that efforts were made to obtain pardon or a parole for 
Sasonoff. 

Of Russian birth, he studied under noted European operatic 
teachers and sang with Chaliapin and Caruso on the Continent. 
He was a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
some time and achieved considerable reputation as a painter, 
exhibiting several canvases. 

Sasonoff was convicted in New York of preparing plates for 
a counterfeit bank note. His defense was that he was com- 
pelled by a relative to complete the plates after he had dis- 
covered the use to which they were to be put and had refused 
to finish. — N. Y. World. 

Angelenograms 

( Continued from page 106) 

When Mr. Delmas prophesied that Los Angeles would reach 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego he hit the nail of fact square 
on the head with the hammer of prediction. Year by year the 
incoming fiood of people seeking homes in Southeren California 
rises to a higher level. We of the immediate dav may not 
live to see this transformation, but those who follow us will be 
witnesses of the most wonderful development of urban life in 
combination with suburban this world has ever known, or 
perhaps can ever know. 

The greater Los Angeles Mr. Delmas had the vision to see 
and the courage to prolcaim is in the making.” 


When the tempest’s at the loudest, 

On its gale the eagle rides; 

When the ocean rolls the proudest. 

Through the foam the sea bird glides — 
All the rage of wind and sea 
Is subdued by constancy. 


— Doom of IXcvorgoiL 
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The Illinois Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf. Dedication and Historical 


By REV. DR. JAMES H. CLOUD 


“In the field of philanthropy it is pleasing to record the 
recent opening in Chicago of a Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Deaf of Illinois. It is a fine institution, the property of 
the Illinois Association of the Deaf, commodious, well located, 
an ornament to the city and a credit to the state.” — Extract 
from the address of President Cloud of the Motional Associa- 
tion of the Deaf at the Fourteenth Triennial Convention at 
Atlanta. 

HE HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM 
DEAF of Illinois, located at 4539 Grand Boule- 
vard, Chicago, was dedicated on the afternoon of 
Sunday, June 17th, 1923, in the presence of a 
large and representatives gathering. Ideal 
weather conditions prevailed. The exercises were varied 
.and of sustaining interest. The building had been freshly 
renovated, substantially equipped, and tastefully furnished. 


ILLINOIS HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM DEAF 
1539 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 

Externally and internally it presented a dignified, durable, 
pleasing appearance which commanded the admiring approval 
•of all present. The building is of brick construction, faced 
with stone, three stories and basement, with ample accomoda- 
tions for twenty-five inmates without crowding. It was built 
for the previous owner some two decades ago and had been 
occupied bv him until sold to the Illinois Association at a re- 
duced price equivalent to a substantial donation to the Home 
fund. There is a pressed brick garage in the rear accommoda- 
tions for five cars and with living rooms and conveniences on 
■the floor above. Taking present values into consideration the 
property could not be duplicated for less than five times the 


purchase price. The credit for making such advantageous pur- 
chase is due mainly to the alterness, rare business acumen, and 
great personal interest in the Home project on the part of the 
hearing member of the Board of Managers, — Mr. Milton R. 


MR. LaFAYETTF. PATTEN 
Member of Board of Managers 

Hart, a Chicago business man and brother of the late Harry 
Hart of the Illinois School and Gallaudet College, — a highly 
respected member of the silent community of Chicago. 

As chairman of the dedication exercises Mr. Milton R. 
Hart was in his element, — conversant with the business on 
hand, personally enthusiastic, affable, interesting and informa- 
tive in his comment and happy in his introductions of the vari- 
ous speakers. His years of kindly interest and helpful co- 
operation in the Home project are certainly greatly appreciated. 

The attendance at the dedication exercises was greater than 
could be accommodated on the lower floor. The connected 
sitting room, library and dining room served as an auditorium 
while those who were unable to get within eye shot of the 
speakers may have lost something of the show but none of the 
substance — thanks to the efficient services rendered by Misses 
Grace, Constance, Beatrice ;:nd Joyce Hasenstab, Mrs. Gus 
Hyman and Mrs. Gibson who served as interpreters stationed 
at various stragetic points. The program was somewhat 
extended, but as most of the speakers required less than five 
minute’s time, and as there were so many of them and their 
topics so varied, the exercises seemed much shorter than was 
actually the case. 

The Rev. G. F. Flick, minister of All Angels Church for the 
Deaf, Chicago, gave the invocation, after which Mrs. Anna 
Nessel McGann recited “America.” 

In his address of welcome Mr. Hart scid: 
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“A new era is opening in the annals of the Deaf of Illinois 
to-day and history is being made. This is the day to which 
the Deaf, not only of Chicago but throughout the State of 


MR. E. P. CLEARY 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Illinois, have been anxiously looking. The hopes and dreams 
of a Home for the aged Deaf are being realized. We welcome 
this Day and give thanks to our Heavenly Father for the 
blessings He, in His wisdom, has bestowed on us. 

" This sp.endid Home is the first of its kind in the state of 
Illinois. All who have labored so earnestly, so unselfishly, 
and so willingly, even at great sacrifice to themselves, putting 
their whole heart and soul in the work, have done so with the 
one altruistic thought in mind,— the making of the declining 
years of the aged deaf men and women years of happines and 
comfort where they could dwell in a Home of peace, brotherlv 
love and harmony. This Home shali be a real home, an ideal 
home, a large congenial home, with no institutional ideas. 

Our Hone which to-dav throws open its doors, with a 
hearty welcome for those for whom it is intended, must depend 
on generous friends, the Illinois Association of the Deaf the 
various deaf organizations and the public for its support 
And. we believe, hope and trust that sufficient means will at 
all times be given us for its successful maintenance. 

‘We welcome you kind friends who have honored us with 
vour presence. We hope that we shall merit vour approval 
and that you will be interested in our work and in our Home." 

Mr. A. J. Rodenbcrger, of East St. Louis, pre.ident of the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf, gave a brief resume of the 
homes fer the deaf in other states. 

Mr. E. P. Cleary, of Jackonsville, treasurer of the Home fund 
since the inception of the project, was unable to be present 
at the dedication, but sent a paper giving a “Erief History of 
the Home Fund's Growth." The first donation to reach him 
nfter the project had taken definite form was for the sum of 
$50 from the Illinois Association’s Local Committee of the East 
St. Louis convention of 1904, representing the balance left 
over atter the convention. Prior to the purchase of the Home 
the fund amounted to approximatey $29,000, made up for the 
most part of small donations from many sources. Among 
t e larger gifts was one of $1,000 in memory of Mary Ginn 


and another of $500 in memory of Harry Hart, also a donation- 
of $100 from Mr. John DeGraff of Harvey,, ,111. More recently 
the Home has received a donation of $5000.00 from Mrs. Lucy 
Hall, of Chicago, widow of J. B. Hall, a former member of the 
Board of Managers. 

The Rev. Dr. James H. Cloud, president of the National 
Association o the Deaf, spoke briefly on "Our Opportunity" 
and in the course of his remarks said: 


“The supreme test comes in the days which follow this 
auspicious event. The Home must be maintained. It must 
he enlarged. Old sources of revenue must he kept open. New 
sources of income must he found. Not every applicant for 
admission will be able to pay the enterance fee. Counties 
and muncipalities should be required to pay to the Home the 
per capita cost of dependent maintenance. The various organ- 
izations of the deaf within the state doubtless will be willing 
to take upon themselves the furnishing of rooms and the up- 
keep of the premises. There should he a steady flow- of 
revenue from all parts of the state from willing helpers glad 
to do their bit. The Home should he listed with the approved 
charities of the city and state and made a beneficiary of the 
community fund. Memberships at a dollar or more a vear, 
sustaining, subscribing, supporting, should be offered all friends 
of the Home. Its existence, its location, its character, its 
object and its work should be kept prominently before the 
public. It should he remembered in wills. There should be 
a standing committee on finance charged with the duty of 
making effective ways and means for increasing the endow- 
ment fund." 


Managing Officer O. C. Smith, of the State School for the 
Deaf at Jacksonville, was on the program to speak on “How 
the Illinois School Can Help the Home.” Unable to be present 
he sent a letter embodying his suggestions from which the 
following quotation is made: 


"I suggest that, if it meets with the aproval of the trustees 
of the nome, that the Illinois School for the Deaf set aside 
one day or an evening, or probably both for the purpose of 
raising money for this fund. This can he done in different 
ways. A picture show can he placed on in the chapel and 


MISS ANNA M ROI’ER 
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an admission charged, the profits to go to this fund. The 
children could be allowed to make articles for sale, and that 
amount over the cost of material could be placed in this fund. 
I would be very glad to have correspondence or a conference 
with the trustees or some one representing them to formulate 
plans for such activities.” 

Mayor W. E. Dever was on the program to extend the city 
of Chicago’s welcome to the Home, but could not attend. He 
sent a proxy in the person of Mr. Leonard Grossman who, 
in a felicitous address, promised the Home the fostering and 
protective care of the city. 

Judge C. H. Jenkins, director of the Department of Public 
Welfare, unable to be present to speak on “The Common- 
wealth Endorsing the Home” sent a general statement instead 
which was read. 

Governor Len Small had been invited to give “The State s 
Approval” of the Home, but the General Assembly was in 



MRS. G. S. HYMAN 
Matron and Superintendent 


■session, he was busy, and could not attend. In his letter of 
regret he said: 

“The disadvantages from which deaf persons suffer naturally 
increase with advancing years, and I congratulate you and 
your Association upon the success which has crowned your 
efforts to prot'ide a haven for aged and infirm deaf persons.” 

Captain Guernsey of the Police Department and Mrs. Brum- 
mach, president of the I'nited Charities, also made addresses. 
M rs. Brummach advised friends of the Home to participate 
in the work on tag-day so the Home fund could receive its 
proportionate share of the proceeds. 

Messages of good will and support were presented bv dele- 
gates sent for that special purpose representing practically all 
the varied activities among the deaf of Chicago. 

For the Pas-a-Pas Club, by John E. Purdutn, president. 

For the Chicago Ladies, Aid Society, by Mrs. Julia Hoener 
Martin, president. 

For the Silent Athletic Club, by Arthur L. Roberts, president. 

For the Alumni Association of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, by Mrs. Frieda Bauman Meagher, president. 

For the Chicago Association of the Deaf, by Mrs. Bertha 
Thiessen Henry, president. 

For the Divisions of the National Fraternal Society of the 


Deaf in Chicago, Springfield, Jacksonville, Peoria, and Rock- 
ford, by C. C. Codman. 

For All Angels’ Church for the Deaf, by Dr. George T. 
Dougherty. 

The following historical fact contained in Dr. Dougherty's 
address is worthy of reproducing here: 

“It may interest some of you to learn that the Episcopal 
Church was the means of establishing the first home for the 
aged and infirm deaf in America. It is in New York State, 
and has a comfortably sized endowment fund.” 

For the Methodist Episcopal Mission for the Deaf, by Frank- 
lin A. Martin, president. 

For the Chicago Lutheran Mission for the Deaf, by Charles 
Hay ford. 

Selected verses from “Home, Sweet Home” were recited by 
Mrs. Meagher. 

The dedication poem, “At Eventide,’” composed especially for 
the occasion by Mr. J. H. MacFarlane, of the facutly of the 
Alabama State School for the Deaf, and editor of the Mrs- 
senger, Talladega, whose poems have featured in the out- 
standing events connected with affairs of the deaf for a num- 
ber of years, was recited by Mrs. Georgia Elliott Hasenstab. 

AT EVENTIDE 

When time has lengthened in its run 
The vista of receding years, 

And goldn sheaves of duty done 

Make recompense for trials and tears. 

How sweet to hear the Master’s kind behest 
“Come ye apart and rest!” 

The evening Angelus rings soon 

To one whose task has claimed his heart, 

How speeds the strenuous afternoon! 1 — 

So life at most is but a start. 

With all its burdened years a fleeting span 
In Heaven's eternal plan. 

What peace when wearied sun has set 
Upon our hard tilled bit of soil 
To know- that one will not forget. 

Who worked. Himself, at lowly toil — 

And thus all toil enabled with the Aim 
To labor in God’s name! 

So you who in the midday heat 

Have toiled in friendly silence long 
Find friendship here divinely sweet. 

And hands that welcome doubly strong, 

Since in this handsome home these hands have 
wrought 

The Master's loving thought. 

Esteemed reminder of His care. 

This structure for His glory stands; 

And may its grateful dwellers share 

The Home not built with earthly hands. 

When comes again to them the summons blest 
“Come ye apart and rest." 

The Home was then formally dedicated by Mrs. Anna Wick- 
tom Dougherty, president of the Board of Managers, in the 
following words: 

"It is most proner that a House established for the care of 
the aged and infirm deaf should be especially set apart and 
dedicated in the name of the Lord. During His earthly 
existence Jesus went everywhere healing the sick and helping 
the needy. We are gathered here for the purpose of dedicating 
this building as a memorial to His kindness and service. 

“In humble emulation of His service, and with gratitude to 
Almighty God, who has signally blessed His servants in this 
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humane enterprise of establishing this Home, we dedicate 
it to His service, for the care of the aged and infirm deaf 
and for such exercises of religious worship and services, which 
shall be non-sectarian.” 

Rev. Dr. Philip J. Hasenstab, pastor Chicago Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, gave the concluding prayer and benediction. 

* * * 

As the dedication of the Home made history in Illinois it is 
fitting to here record the main historical facts touching on the 
origin and development of the Home fund project in the state. 

The Illinois Home project was first brought forward at a 
meeting of the Illinois Alumni Association, the forerunner of 
the present State Association, which was held in the State 
Senate Chamber, Springfield, August 23-25, 1894. In the ad- 
dress of J. H. Cloud, president of the Association, appears the 
following among other recommendations: 

“A home for the aged, blind and infirm deaf is also recom- 
mended. New York has one. Pennsylvania will soon have 
one. Ohio is raising money to establish one. The time will 
surely come when Illinois will need one. A home costs money 
and it takes years to raise the necessary amount. Arrange- 
ments for collecting money for the home fund should be per- 
fected as early as possible.” 

The Association thought best to first look into the feasibility 
of establishing an inter-state home, to be located in Illinois. 
A committee composed of J. H. Cloud, chairman; D. W. 
George, anti C. D. Seaton, was accordingly appointed to take 
up the matter with Associations in surrounding states. In 
the proceedings of the next meeting of the Association, at 
which the name was changed to the Illinois Gallaudet Union, 
held in Handel Hall, Chicago, August 26-28, 1897, appears the 
following statement: 

“Mr. Cloud, chairman of the Committee on Inter-State 
Home of the aged and Infirm Deaf, reported that the project 
had not been looked upon with much favor by neighboring 
Associations and no action had been taken by any that the 
committee had approached.” 

In a formal paper read at that convention by Mr. Cloud 
appears a statement as follows: 

“How are we ever to have a home for the homeless aged 
and infirm of our class? Is it not by making the project ex- 
clusively a state affair?” 

No further mention of the home project was made at this 
convention, nor at the convention following held at Handel 
Hall, Chicago, Aug. 30-Sept. 1, 1900. At the later convenrion, 
on motion of Mr. Cloud, the name of the Association was 
changed to the one it now bears — the Illinois Association of 
the Deaf. 

The convention following opened in the City Hall, East St. 
Louis, on the evening of Aug. 18, 1904. The next day the 
convention met at Priester’s Park, a pleasure resort near Belle- 
ville, and concluded its business program in the late evening 
amid the terrific applause of a wind, rain, electrical and 
thunder storm. As chairman of the Local Committee of the 
National Association of the Deaf, due to meet in St. Louis 
Aug. 20-27, and as a member of the Local Committee of the 
East St. Louis Convention of the Illinois Association, Mr. 
Cloud brought about the presence of Mr. R. P. McGregor, of 
Ohio, to address both conventions. His prime object, how- 
ever, was to have Mr. McGregor address the Illinois Associa- 
tion on the subject of a "Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf.” 
Ohio had only recently acquired a home of that kind and as 
Mr. McGregor was an enthusiastic worker for the project 
it was desired to get first hand information concerning the 
establishment and maintenance of the Home. Mr. McGregor 
arose to the occasion. His effort was the outstanding feature 
of the convention. On motion of Mr. Cloud, Mr. McGregor’s 
address was ordered printed in the proceedings and extra 
copies printed for free circulation. Further on in the conten- 
tion proceedings appears the following statement: 


“Mr. Hasenstab, on referring to the possible need of such a 
home in Illinois moved the appointment of a committee of 
seven to investigate and report at the next convention upon 
the advisability of having a horn; for the aged and infirm 
deaf of the state. Mr. Cloud amended the motion to limit 
the appointments to actual residents of Illinois. The motion 
as amended was carried.” 

Later in the day the home project again came up as indi- 
cated from the following extract from the proceedings: 

“Mr. Hasenstab moved to reconsider his former motion anil 
give the committee on the home project additional power to in- 
corporate the Association and proceed with the undertaking, 
if favorably, considered.” 

The additional power was granted. The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the advisibility of having a home for the 
aged and infirm deaf of Illinois was made up as follows: 
O. H. Regensburg, chairman; Mrs. G. T. Dougherty, Miss A. 
M. Roper, Mrs. P. J. Hasenstab, A. G. Rodenberger, E. P. 
Cleary, and C. C. Codman. The Association was duly incor- 
porated June 24, 1905. There after among the objects of the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf was “the establishment and 
maintenance of a Home for blind, aged and infirm deaf 
persons." 


The first Board of Managers taking official charge of the 
Horne projects after the incorporation of the Association 
included Miss Anna Morse, Miss A. M. Roper, J. B. Hall, 



Left lo right-Mr. Milton R. Hart, Mrs. G. S. Hyman. Rev. P. J. Has- 
enstab, Mrs. G. T. Dougherty. Mr. B. F. Frank. 


C. P. Giilet, Rev. P. J. Hasenstab, O. H. Regenburg, B. D. 
Frank, C. C. Codman and E. P. Cleary, the later being made 
treasurer of the fund. The present Board is composed of 
Milton R. Hart, Chairman of the Board; Mrs. G. T. Dough- 
erty, President; Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, Vice-President; 
Ii P. Cleary, Secretary-Treasurer, 212 Sankusky St., Jackson- 
ville, 111.; B. F. Frank, Local Secretary-Treasurer, 355 East 
61 St., Chicago, III.; Mrs. G. S. Hyman, Matron and Super- 
intendent; Miss A. M. Roper, Mrs. Melissa Lewis, and La- 
fayette Patton. Miss Roper, Rev. Dr. Hasenstab, Mr. Frank 
and Mr. Cleary have served continually on the Board. 

The original Alumni Association of the Illinois School 
having resolved itself into a state association in 1897, another 
Alumni Association of the Illinois School was started some- 
time later. At the reunion of this new organization held at 
the Illinois School at Jacksonville June 8-11, 1905, the Home 
project came up for consideration. The following extract is 
taken from the official proceedings of the reunion: 

“Following the election of officers there was a discussion 
upon the propriety' of joining with the state association in its 
work of establishing a home for the aged and infirm deaf. 
Mr Cloud spoke in favor of it, and., led in a voluntary con- 
tribution to the home. The sentiment was strongly in favor 
of working wdth the state association towards a common end.” 

Since 1905 the two associations — State and Alumni — have 
worked towards a common end — the Home. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

By MARGARET E. JACKSON 


HE KENDALL GREENERS passed the month of 
October in the observance of educational as well 
as social activities. Nearly all clubs and socities 
are now well under way. The last one that 
needed to have its wheels set in motion was the 
ng Club. This club was organized not more than 
two years ago. Although it is in its infancy, it has been and 
still is, very active and popular. The members have had the 
privilege of reading the lips of excellent speakers. Absolutely 
no signing is permitted either to the chief speakers or to the 
■“auditors.” The officers elected for this term are: President, 
Mr. James Beauchamp, ’25; Vice-President, Mr. Robert Fletcher, 
'26; and Secretary, Miss Emma Sandberg, ’25. 

Saturday, the thirteenth of October, Gallaudet College and 
Western Maryland University staged quite a powerful foot- 
ball on Hotchkiss Field. This game had been looked forward 
to with enthusiasm and had been the main topic of many a 
day. Much to the Kendall Greeners’ bitter disappointment, 
the Gallaudetities met defeat by the score of 19-7, in spite of 
their splendid playing. 

Between the halves of the game, the Co-eds sold home-made 
candy; the proceeds to be used for the benefit of obtaining new 
stage scenery. The candy sale proved a tremendous success, 
showing a clear profit of fifteen dollars. 

On the evening of October thirteenth, the Gallaudet College 
Athletic Association held an indoor carnival for the benefit 
-of their own organization in Old Jim Hall. Students were 
requested not to come in evening dress, but in rough garb. 
A dime was the open sesame. Merriment and gayety prevail- 
ed throughout the evening. Police-Court was the predominant 
feature of the event. Persons convicted of crime committed 
(of course, unsuspectingly) were fined as many pennies as the 
solemn judge decreed. Clever, amusing side shows lined the 
hall. Everything under the sun — eatable and uneatable — was 
-sold for a penny, a nickel, or a dime. No wonder that the next 
day the castor oil bottles in the dispenaries were empty. It 
is reported that the proceeds netted twenty-eight dollars. 

Recently the Y. W. C. A. held a meeting with Miss Mabelle 
Bennett as the principal speaker. Miss Bennett's talk was on 
the work of a mission in Mexico. It proved extremely interest- 
ing to those who knew little about Mexico. A few days after 
attending our Y., she left for Mexico where she is to 
specialize in the missionary work for an indefinite time. 

On Sunday, the fourteenth, the Junior Class gave the first 
of Sunday School Class concerts for this year. The class took 
as its text “Seek and Ye Shall Find.’’ Below is the program: 

Opening prayer, Miss Rhoda Cohen. Hymn: Hear the 
Captain Clearly, Mr. Harry Danofsky; "The Quest of Happi- 
ness,” Mr. James Beauchamp. Hymn: Mv Faith Looks Up 
To Thee, Misses Emma Sandberg and Weinona Edwards. 
Benediction, Dr. Charles R. Ely. 

A collection was taken, and the proceeds distributed to the 
■war orphan adopted by the Ephpatha Sunday School some 
years ago during the war, and who has been under its wing 
since then. 

In the evening of the twelfth, the Literary Society held its first 
meeting of the collegiate year in Chapel Hall. 

The following program was: 

Essay: The Yellow Press, Mr. Mario Santins, ’24; Debate: 
Resolved , That the manual method rather than the oral method 
should he used in the instruction of the deaf.” Affirmative 
Side: Messrs. Robert Fletcher, '26, and Casper Jacobson, ’27. 
Negative Side: Messrs. George Brookins, ’26, and Luther 
Shibley, ’27. Dialogue: “Just out of Bed," Messrs. Benjamin 
Yoffey, ’25 and John Reer. ’26. Critic: Theodore Griffing, ’24. 

Recently the Co-eds were momentarily thrilled by the sight 


of the passing of a dilipated old wagon laden with the 
victors who had bet on the World series games. The losers 
in the bets cheerfully performed the duties of prancing steeds. 

Friday afternoon, the nineteenth, in spite of a heavy rain the 
co-eds were dumped in a straw-matted truck to Kamp Kalhert 
for a w r eek-end's stay under the chaperonage of Misses Grace 
Coleman and Edith Nelson. Although it rained at the start, 
it soon let up and Old Sol came out. 

Kamp Kalhert is situated on the West River, a tributary of 
Chesapeake Bay. It is thirty-seven miles from Washington. 
Two buildings, one used for sleeping quarters and another as 
kitchen and dining-room, completed the camp. Plenty of ripe 
apples, pears, and persimmons hung on the trees were within 
easy reach. Oyster-catching was something new to the ma- 
jority. Two pails of oysters were caught in about ten minutes 
and were sufficient to supply the whole hungry throng at noon 
lunch with fried oysters. And the chef was a Godsent gift to the 
Co-eds. His cooking was so good as to increase the weight by 
two or three pounds of every girl. 

Besides oyster-catching, the Co-eds spent Saturday morning 
rowing and swimming. In the afternoon they were given a two 
hour ride on a launch down the Bay. The ride was indeed 
a treat. The shores were in their colorful autumnal garb. 
On the way the girls had the honor of waving to several passing 
fishing boats. 

At five-thirty p. M. they returned to camp. That evening 
supper was held around a blazing camp-fire. Roasted frank- 
furters, apples, marshmallows, pickles, potato chips, popcorn 
and coffee served (steamingly hot in wax cups) helped fill up 
the young lassies. Later, the happy bunch indulged in story- 
telling and doing stunts. 

On Sunday it was with great reluctance that the girls left 
for their return to college. 

Not to be outdone by the Co-eds, the boys obtained permission 
from the Faculty to go for a long hike on Sunday. A large 
party reached Cabin John via trolley. Thence they hiked 
seven miles to Great Falls, and after lunch there, returned to 
college in time for supper. 

Friday evening, the twenty-sixth, the Literary Society held 
its second meeting in Chapel Hall with the following program: 

Reading: “ The Premature Burial," Mr. Ariel Jones, ’24. 

Debate: Resolved, That the young man of to-day has more 
chance to make a success in life, financially, than his forefathers. 

Affirmative Side: Mr. Joseph Collins, '27; Mr. Stewart, P. 
C. Negative Side: Mr. Walter Krug, '27; Mr. Nunn. P. C. 
Dialogue: “In the Evening,” Messrs. William Grow, '27, 
and Moore, P. C: Declamation: “Prodigal,” Mr. Edward 
Kaecher, '26, Critics Report: Mr. Nathan Lahn, '24. 

The twenty-seventh, the Greeners left for Philadelphia to 
invade St. Joseph’s college for a foot-ball game. They came 
back home flushed with victory, having won the game by a 
score of 7-6. 

Saturday evening, the twenty'-seventh, Miss Elizabeth Peer 
entertained the student body with a delightful lecture on 
“Glimpses of England and Scotland." The lecture was a 
description of Miss Peet’s travel in England and Scotland 
last summer. 



A Sensitive Soul— -Colored Rookie — “I’d lahk to have a 
new pair of shoes, suh.” 

Sergeant — “Are your shoes worn out!” 

Colored Rookie — “Worn out! Man, the bottoms of mah 
shoes are so thin that ah can step on a dime and tell 
whether its’ heads or tails.” 



Speech Readi 
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The lalomati ami The Home 


Edited by Mabel Pearson Moore 




A 


WHAT CAN A WIFE DO IN TWO ROOMS 

N THESE days of High rent the young man hesi- 
tates to ask his girl bride to start out with two or 
three rooms in order to get a financial foothold 
previous to purchasing a home of their own. He 
wonders how she will occupy her time, having so 
few rooms to sweep and dust instead of a whole house. He 
fears she will grow lone- 
ly and dissatisfied with 
married life and want to 
go back to mother. 

But if the young bride /T% 

is the wife she could be, 
she will not waste all of 

this valuable time flying % \ j 

hither and thither, com- * 

plaining of nothing to do. 

It is really a wonderful | .^IVE DOLLARS 

thing to have all one’s X person who wr: 

time to labor for love. 50O wor( j s or mo re on 

And the tasks of love . , , ,, 

.. , her husband. The 

are endless. She cooks 

for him; bakes for him; either male or fema 

sweeps for him; mends magazine, except the 

for him; and perhaps 

does a little of the wash- No prize will be awa 

ing and the ironing anti competitors enter th 

keeps his clothes brushed 

and pressed. She takes . ... 

pride in keeping him Wrlte ° n onl y one slde of P a P er ’ 

feeling fit for his work. 

Then When she makes All articles must be in before 

her own clothes and keeps ioth, 1924. 

herself looking her best 

for him, if she still finds Prize winner will be 

that time hangs heavily o{ the editors of the 

on her hands, she can 

find other things to do. Send all articles to E 

For does she not dream Silent Worker, Sc 

of the little bungalow that 

•n a k n „k ■ Trenton, New Jerse} 

will some day be all their ’ J J 

own? How can she help 

but think of the many 

little things that it will 

need ? Why can she not 

get all these things ready so that later she will have more time 
to spend out in the rose garden of this home? 

Let us see what this new home will need. 

Beginning with the kitchen, has the young bride a plentiful 
supply of hand towels and dish towels? Has she made several 
sets of sash curtains for the windows there are to be? 

For the dining room she can prepare her tableciothes, nap- 
kins and luncheon sets, and dream of the time when she will be 
able to entertain friends to her heart’s content. Then there are 
an endless number of crochetted, tatted, and embroidered doilies 
she can make for that future china closet. There are between- 
meal cloths and center-pieces and covers for the buffet and 
serving table. It would be nice to dress the furniture in ecru 
linen sometimes, and in white linen at other times. 

The living room will need divers sofa pillows. She embroid- 


F IVE DOLLARS will be awarded the 
person who writes the best article of 
500 words or more on “How a wife can help 
her husband.” The contest is open to 
either male or female subscribers of this 
magazine, except those on the local staff. 


No prize will be awarded if less than eight 
competitors enter the contest. 


Prize winner will be picked by a majority 
of the editors of the local staff. 

Send all articles to Editor Woman’s Page, 
Silent Worker, School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


ers them in gay colors and makes them in every possible shape. 
She makes covers for the tables and silk embroidered doilies 
for the fern stands. 

The bed rooms will require the greatest amount of linen 
pieces. Sheets with pillow case to match can have embroidered, 
crochetted or tatted designs. There, too, are dresser scarfs- 
to make and also doilies for the vanity dressing table. She 

can make fancy bed 
spreads and downy, 
woolen quilts and dream 
of how comfortable those 
WKM /''V /~\ friends will be in that 

■ guest room. 

■ ■■ ■ For the snowy, white 

% y 0 VjT bathroom there are more 

“ sash curtains to make, 

face towels and bath tow- 
will be awarded the els. she can also ern- 
es the best article of Chet a hath rug or two. 

‘How a wife can help If the two or three 

. rooms are rented fur- 

contest is open to • k a a. c * 

r _ mshed the first year or 

I subscribers of this two of married life, the 

>e on the local staff. bride will have another 

interesting duty to per- 

ded if less than eight form, that of studying 

contest the var ' ous makes and 

designs of furniture and 

r comparing prices so that 

e of paper. , v , * . 

when the time comes to 

, . _ , buy, she will know exact- 

m before February lv what she prefers . she 

will not make the hasty 
mistakes of many young 
picked by a majority brides in purchasing fur- 

lOCal Staff. niture, then wish to re- 

furnish a few years later, 
litor Woman’s Page, She can study the house- 

Ool for the Deaf, , hold conveniences, such 

as electric washers, 
sweepers, stoves, ice- 
boxes, etc., and decide 

which has the most ad- 

vantages and at the same 
time inquire of friends 
as to what their experience has taught them. 

Of-course all of this extra sewing and furniture study should 
only be attempted after the bride has a thorough knowledge of 
cookery. For what bride does not realize the responsibility that 
is hers when she has a husband's health to look after besides 
her own? Good food make good health and when health breaks, 
the whole household is upset. 

After cooking comes the family sewing. If a wife is unable 
to make simple clothing, to learn how is her second duty. This 
is easily accomplished while she is yet young and later she wilT 
realize the advantages of a good needle knowledge. 

There is also the shopping to do. This is a rather diffi- 
cult art for the wife who is deaf. She has not the help of the 


February 
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telephone. It may be a good thing though for an old saying has 
it that “good housewives and telephones seldom agree.” 

After the shopping, the cooking and the family sewing is done 
away with, the wife can attend to the extra sewing for the home 
and the furniture study which will occupy her spare hours when 
she has “only two or three rooms to sweep and dust.” 


Types of Children of Deaf Parents 


CHRISTMAS FRUIT CAKE 


I cup sugar 

1 cup shortening 
3 eggs 

2 cups seeded raisins 
2 cups currants 

2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
cup shelled almonds 
I cup sliced citron 


1 tablespoon orange peel 
1 tablespoon lemon peel 
Vi cup grape juice (or water) 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
>4 teaspoon nutmeg 
J4 teaspoon mace 
J /» teaspoon allspice 
% teaspoon cloves 
J4 teaspoon salt 


Grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. D. \\ . George, of Jacksonville. Ill 


Cream the shortening and sugar together; add beaten egg 
yolks; and mix together. Add raisins and currants which have 
been washed and dried and over which a half cup of flour has 
been sifted. Blanch and put almonds through the food chopper 
and add. Slice citron very fine and add. Stir in grape juice and 
sift the flour, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, allspice, cloves, salt and 
baking powder and add. Mix well and fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Pour into greased and floured angel cake pan and 
bake in a slow oven. Two layers of greased brown paper on the 
bottom of the pan will prevent the bottom of the cake from any 
danger of scorching. 

<¥> 

TO CLEAN KNIVES 

Our grandmothers always cleaned knives by rubbing them 
on a board. This method wears the blade away. The best 
way is to place the knife flat on a table or board, and rub it 
with the end of a cork which has been dipped in knife 
powder. 



Nenbj-, Margaret and Jacquclin Hctzler, Children of Mr, and Mrs. 
llafford Hetzler, of Indianapolis, Ind. 



OFFICERS LADIES’ GUILD EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL MISSION FOR THE DEAF OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Jones, President: Mrs. Colby, Vice-President; Mrs. Huhn, Secretary; Mrs. Schneider, Treasurer. 
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By JAMES F. BRADY 


REFACE — The earth is very, very old as is 
proved by the archaeological finds by scientists 
and man in different stages of growth from in- 
dividuals to communities has existed, but the 
known history dates back not more than six 
thousand years. Step by step, age by age man groped his way 
from darkness — uncouth, hairy brutal — survising by musclar 
strength. Stone Age succeeded Bronze Age and it in turn by 
the Gold Age when Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Macedonia, Greek 
and Rome alternately held sway over the destinies of the 
world and each in turn decayed. 

“Might was right.” By conquest of arms the strong ruled 
the weak and made them vassals. The God of War was 
worshipped and only sound men were allowed to live; the 
misfits were done away with. The blind, crippled, and deaf 
were in the way. No schools or asylums for them. Charity 
was unknown. 

Egyptian rulers erected monuments to their prowess, lay- 
ing emphasis on the number of battles they engaged in and the 
totals of their killings; the Romans proud of their valor, their 
banquets, their great men; the Greeks worshipping beauty, 
strength and wisdom. They all dedicated their lives for their 
own honor. 

The Jews, in turns rulers and slaves, driven from one place 
to another, never deviated from their ideals of worshipping 
the Lord and looking after the weak and maimed. All through 
the Old Testaments one reads of preachments to those ends. 
Those people are genealogical wonders, having witnessed 
mighty empires thrive and join the dust of history. Cannot 
we say that they have thrived because they follow the tenets 
of their fathers, from Abraham down? 

Years rolled on and mighty events transpired, but the peo- 
ple as a whole improved little or none spiritually. There were 
no ideals of the helpful kind; the principle of meuum and fuum 
(mine and thine) was unthought of till in Bethlehem was 
born a babe who was destined to change the course of history 
and put civilization on a higher plane than was ever achieved. 

Jesus Christ preached the love of God and love between 
neighbors, condemning the rule of “tooth for tooth, eye for 
eye, ’ and praising the meek, comforting the poor and healing 
the sick. He cautioned people to render unto Caesar things 
that are his and unto God things that are God’s. From his 
teachings sprang the idea of establishing hospitals, schools, 
asylums, homes, and churches. His ideals were practical, 
reasonable and applicable, and they filled a long-felt want. 
How true it is that man cannot live by bread alone! Where 
can we find happiness but in doing good to and for others? 

******* 

One night in the merry month of December a member of 
Philadelphia Division, N. F. S. D., made the suggestion that 
disabled brothers be made glad during the Christmas holidays 
and the suggestion was unanimously carried out. and it has 
become a custom of the Division. 

To be bedridden or disabled at any time is a misfortune we 
all hope to escape, but when it occurs during the glad holi- 
day it is almost a calamity unless we are remembered by others 
and cheered up. 

After the meeting, as is the wont of the boys, they broke up 
into groups and fell to discussions of all sorts. In my crowd 
was one who stated he was reminded of a story of an occur- 
rence in which he participated. He went on thuslv: 

“You all know that I came from up state, from the coal- 


mining sections where most of the population is foreign — igno- 
rant, bigoted, hard drinkers, hard workers, and all that, living: 
in hovels eating ill nourishing foods, but going in for ex- 
pensive weddings and still more expensive funerals. Truly 
strange contrasts exist there. 

“Well, you all remember the great coal strike a decade ago, 
which was settled by Teddy Roosevelt and his “big stick.” 
It had been dragging on for months and there was terrible 
sufferings, especially among the young, aged and sick. The 
world little knows how terrible it all was, though the news- 
papers described conditions. 

“Money, food and clothing were sent from the outside. In. 
great calamities people become as brothers and sisters and we 
all one big family. It is beautiful in its conception. 

“One bitterly cold night in the city of W I came 

across a poorly dressed man and an almost naked little girl. 
To my surprise he was signing to her — urging her to go into a 
brightly lighted restaurant and ask for food. Coming nearer 
I recognized a former schoolmate whom I had not seen for 
years, and he knew me. He was embarrassed at the meeting 
and apologized for his clothes. Introduced me to his little girl 
— hearing. She had suffering written all over her face. Gave- 
her a dollar — all 1 had then. 

“The man explained that he worked outside of the mines 
and had been out of work for months — no money, no food 
except as was doled out — and worse still a sick wife and a 
baby. It is one of the mysteries of life that when there is 
suffering a baby is invariably a victim. The wife I also knew', 
a bright and cheerful girl at school. Asked him for his ad- 
dress and told him I would do all I could for his family. 

“I visited the deaf families in the vicinity and told- of the 
sad case. Cheerfully they responded. It was shortly before 
Christmas. With another friend I went to the address given. 
No use to go into details as to the home. The wife, wan and 
weak that she was, recognized me and some unexplainable 
change occurred in her looks — maybe one of thankfulness that 
the baby would get its. milk. We brought necessities and 
money. Sad at heart and withal glad that we did something to 
brighten up the home, we departed. 

“Went to a church where the deaf met and notified the 
preacher who was touched by the tale. On the twenty-fourth 
of December I was called over by the preacher who took me 
to a car laden with clothing, canned goods, blankets — and most 
joyful of all dolls for the girls and toys for the boys. In- 
viting me to ride, he took me to different houses where the 
gifts were left. It was a wonderful experience in seeeing 
people made happy. We finally came to the deaf people’s 
house. 1’he man was up and the wife still in bed with her 
precious darling. The couple were glad to see us and we 
cautioned them not to awaken the girl in the other room and 
fixed up a small Christmas tree. The preacher gave some bills 
and 1 followed suit. 

“The couple were profuse in their thanks and we all joined' 
in a silent prayer thanking God for His mercies and blessings. 
We bid each other a merry Christmas. 

“Gentlemen, it was the happiest period of my life and I am 
thankful that I happened to meet the man on the street that 
night. Was it a coincidence, or God in His way arranging 
for the events? Indeed, man cannot live by bread alone. 
And charity is the greatest of them all. 

“It is getting late and we must disperse. A Merry Christmas.”’ 

ALL — “A Merry Christmas.” 

To you, gentle readers, so say I. 
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BRANCHES 

N THE BELIEF that perhaps it is not gener- 
ally known that societies, associations and 
other organizations are permitted to affiliate 
themselves with the National Association, we 
herewith print in full Article XII of the 

ARTICLE XII 

Section i. Where five or more members of the N. A. D. 
reside in one locality, a branch may be formed to be 
known by the name of such locality. When such a branch 
is organized it shall send formal notice to the President, 
giving date of organization and name of officers. The 
President shall notify the Executive Board, and it. etc. 

Sec. 2 . Local branches organized as provided in Sec- 
tion i, shall hold at least one meeting each year during 
the month of December for the election of officers, and 
after each election the names of the officers shall be sent 
to the President, and by him published in the official organ. 
The officers shall be a president and a secretary, and any 
branch may have such additional officers as the members 
may decide. Other meetings besides the annual meeting 
may be held as often as the branch may decide. 

Sec. 3 . Local branches may admit as social members 
-persons not members of the N. A. D. But such social 
members shall not be entitled to hold office, nor vote on 
matters affecting the N. A. D. 

Sec. 4 . State Associations may become branches of 
the N. A. D. by giving formal notice to the President of a 
desire to affiliate with the N. A. D., and the President, 
with the approval of the Executive Board, shall issue a 
formal recognition of such State Association as a member 
of the N. A. D. Notice of election and the names of the 
officers shall be sent to the President after each election. 



Sec. 5 . All branches, whether State or Local shall have 
full charge of their own funds and property, and shall 
not be financially responsible to the N. A. D., except to 
the extent of collecting and forwarding of dues of its 
members to the secretary-treasurer of the N. A. D. Con- 
versely the N. A. D. assumes no financial responsibility for 
any of its branches. 

Sec. 6 . A branch may discontinue its membership in 
the N. A. D. by giving formal notice to the President, 
provided the dues of all the members are fully paid. If 
such notice is not given a branch is supposed to continue 
as a member. A branch may be dropped if half of its 
members are in arrears or for other sufficient cause, by a 
two-thirds vote of the Executive Board. 

The advantages are mutual. Closer co-operation is 
insured. You relieve yourself of the trouble entailed in 
sending dues to the Association. You simply hand your 
dues to the branch treasurer and he does the rest. Con- 
versely the Association is relieved of mailing notices to 
you. The Association need only to notify the branch sec- 
retary who will notify you. Considerable detail work is 
avoided and much overhead expenses is saved the Associa- 
tion. 

Through your branch you actually have a notice in the 
affairs of the Association. You are kept better posted on 
the doings of the Association. In fact you are in every 
way placed closer to the parent body *** And there too 
are social and educational advantages. 

Become a branch and get everybody to join. The N. A. 
D. is yours. It works for you. Why not co-operate. “In 
union there is strength.” 





Printed in colors thruout; large 9x12 pages; artis- 
tic. literary, inspirational, educational- and 
down-right interesting. 


DO YOU EVER GET BLUE? BECOME DISCOUR- 
AGED ? FEEL LIKE A FAILURE ? WANT TO QUIT? 


Surely you do. But you don’t need medici 

You need 


ne or money. 


REAL COURAGE c 

What Every Mortal Needs ^ 

And here is a 100% Guarantee tliat you will get it by reading the Magazine bv that ' 
name. It does not Preach, nor Moraliae, norWe on theories. lns‘, adTi s 

100% HUMAN S 

wit , h wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 
mn v S p t !i rl J il pf ^ co ,^ v . ince ^ that all Success rests on Courage i n some form. Some 
nri a # i* k ’ °J Gn V or . Persistence — but after ull, it is Real Courage. Thou- O 

a | ld Professional men and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
publication, which is undoubtedly the most original in all Magazinedom. It is one 
Magazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or ^ 

youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
makes it dynamically powerful. V/j 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED H JJ> 

, t Y £V, J? 1 -.f.L £2RL> 2ic - ( None Free >- CIub No ' 1 : Real Courage and ~ \7) 

The SILENT WORKER both 1 year, $2.00. Tust think! Yon act this O 


n r icc ir. ‘ Copy 2ac. (None Free). Club No, 1: Real Courage and 
The SILENT WORKER both 1 year, $2,00. Just think! You get this 
wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one' 
We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
of REAL COURAGE. You will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 
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Garbled Press Reports 

We reprint the following from a recent copy of the 
Trenton Sunday Times and Advertiser: 

PARISIAN DEAF-MUTES ABOLISH SIGN SYSTEM 

( United Press) 

PARIS, Nov. 3 — Sign language for deaf-mutes is a thing 
of the past. Remarking that deaf and dumb persons are able 
to “read” the words expressed by normal people by lip- 
teading, French scientists have deduced that it would be 
only a step to have those unable to hear or speak to adopt 
the same method to express their thoughts. In other words, 
those so afflicted are taught to make with their lips the same 
combinations as those which they are already able to translate, 
thus transmitting their unspoken words to those similarly af- 
flicted, or, in fact, to anybody acquainted with the system. 

More than that, it has been found that thousands of deaf- 
mutes who did not use the spoken language for the simple 
reason that they had never heard it, learned to speak in a 
comparatively short time, once they had mastered the art of 
labial expression. They remain deaf, hut they can articulate. 
The Deaf and Dumb Institute of Paris, which has branches 
all over the world, is now sending out instructors for the new 
method. The old sign system has been entirely abandoned. 

Being circulated by the United Press, this item prob- 
ably appeared in a large number of papers and was read 
by a considerable number of people. The stupidity of 
the article is so apparent that it hardly needs any com- 
ment. The reporter does not seem to know that in the 
matter of speech and lip-reading we have gone in this 
country, for the past fifty years, far beyond what the 
first paragraph implies will be possible in the future, but 
ignoring the language problem entirely, probably 
because of his ignorance of the question, and thinking 
only superficially regarding the sufficiency of speech and 
lip-reading for deaf-mutes, especially in the matter of 


intercommunication among themselves, he has drawn 
erroneous conclusions. We wonder who these French 
“scientists” are, and who has given them the right to 
speak for the deaf of France. And how simply it is done! 
Merely a stroke of the pen, and “the old sign system 
has been entirely abandoned.” And this boon w ill be 
conferred upon all the deaf of the world by “the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute of Paris, which has branches all 
over the world, sending out instructors for the new 
methods!” 

While w r e have no specific knowledge on the matter, 
we can make a fairly good guess at what probably did 
happen. The Paris School for the Deaf has very likely 
adopted the oral method of instruction and abolished 
the use of signs in the classrooms, possibly restricting 
its use even out of school, something that practically 
every American school advocates. But as far as the use 
of signs as a means of intercommunication among the 
deaf is concerned, we may be sure it is no more abolished 
in France than it is in this country, and certainly never 
wall be by any resolution or action of a group of “scient- 
ists. 

It is a pity that such garbled news is broadcasted by 
the papers, because very many people get most of the little 
information they possess on outside subjects from news- 
paper items of just this sort. It is not to be w-ondered, 
therefore, that there is so much misinformation regarding 
the deaf. It is the duty of every friend of the deaf to cor- 
rect such mis-statements to prevent their spread as far as 
possible 

Gallaudet Day 

me 

The tenth of December is observed by the deaf as "Gal- 
laudet Day,” usually by holding banquets with set 
speeches by prominent speakers. The Gallaudet Club of 
Philadelphia has followed the custom for a good many 
years and the speeches that follow- the gastrimonial feast 
have always furnished entertainment and brightened the 
dinners. 

This year the president of the National Association- 
of the Deaf has officially appealed to the various organi- 
zations of the deaf to observe the day by having suitable 
exercises in honor of our benefactor. 

Another Paper for the Deaf 

Out in Denver, Colorado, another independent news- 
paper for the Deaf has made its bow before the public and 
is soliciting patronage. It is called “The Silent Echo” 
and is edited by J. C. Nash and F. O. Mount. It is 
published monthly at 1939 Champa Street. The first num- 
ber was dated October 12th. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year. We welcome this new periodical to our 
little paper family and hope their ambitions will be re- 
alized. 

It takes a very courageous person to embark on the sea- 
of deaf-mute journalism these days because there have been 
so many ventures of the same kind that have ended dis- 
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astrously. We hope Messrs. Nash and Mount will make 
a safe landing. 

The Christmas Spirit 

The spirit of Christmas pervades the air. It is time 
to open up your hearts and your pocket-books, to forget 
yourselves and think of your loved ones, or those who are 
not as affluent as you are. Remember there is more hap- 
piness in making others happy, especially those who are in 
want. 

You remember the East Lake tragedy during the con- 
vention of the National Association of the Deaf in Atlanta 
last August when Mr. Yandigrift lost his life in his ef- 
forts to save the lives of the party of the girls who were 
to entertain the deaf guests at the Country Club. His 
home was a humble cottage and the widow and little 
daughter were the chief mourners. Rev. Dr. Cloud has 
appointed Mrs. C. L. Jackson, 223 Lee Street. Atlanta, 
Ga., treasurer of the “Vandigrift Christmas Fund,” and 
suggests that all loyal Nads send a Christmas gifts for 
this little girl to cheer her up this coming Christmas. Do 
it now. 

“Real Courage” 

The above heading is the title of a magazine that will 
appeal to many of our readers. It is not published f nr 
profit and it is the intention of the editor to devote a 
fair share of all issues to the Deaf because, as he savs, “they 
are truly my handicapped brothers, and 1 am deeply in- 
terested in them.” We heartily endorse the vitally in- 
spirational and helpful material of ‘‘Real Courage” and 
commend the magazine to our readers. Both the Silent 
Worker and Real Courage” may be had for only $2.00. 

The Ohio Home 

1 he Home, as described elsewhere, is exceptionally 
fortunate in the official personnel of its Board of Man- 
agers — Chairman Hart, President Dougherty, Treasurer 
Frank and Matron Hyman. As matron Mrs. Hyman 
is in her element. Possessed of normal hearing and 
speech; a facile command of the sign-language; youth; 
physical vigor; a good education; a practical knowledge 
of housekeeping; excellent executive ability and a pleas- 
ing personality she is a decided acquisition to the staff. 
In Mr. Frank the Home has a treasurer and accountant 
of professional training and long practical experience — 
neat, orderly, accurate and dependable. 
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In Memoriam 

By H afford D. Hetzler 

From Florida and Colorado, 

Oshkaloosa, Baraboo ; 

Miami and El Dorado : 

Kokomo and Bellevue. 

From the mountains, ’twas a pity, 
From the fields of Rockv Ford 
To the famous Rubber City. 

Came a great and silent horde. 

There were weepings in Milwaukee. 

There were sobs and moans galore. 
There were faces drawn and chalky 
On the wharves of Baltimore. 

For the pick of these locations. 

From the lakes to New Orleans. 

Had reneged their habitations 
For Ohio, and it’s beans. 

There was Tom and Dick and Harry, 
There was Molly, Maude and Jill. 

And they made all they could carry. 

And of beans they had their fill. 

* » & * * * *5 

To the Mississippi Valley, 

To the slope along the sea. 

To the plains, and Hogan’s alley, 

To the lanes of Arcady. 

To St. Petersburg and Butte, 

Keokuk and Painted Post ; 

From the faded town of Gutta 
Left a multitude — a host. 

They are laughing in Atlanta, 

There are smiles and songs of cheer ; 
They are making signs of Santa 
On the streets of Ligonier. 

For the bung came out of rubber. 

As an egg comes from a hen ; 

Though the gang did swear and blubber 
They all wandered home again. 

Tom and Dicky now are breaking 
Stubborn glebes out Kansas way : 
Harry, so I hear, is making 
A dollar ten most every day. 

Indianapolis, November 11. 



The meanest brute has rights to plead. 

Which, wronged by cruelty, or pride, 

Draw vengeance on the ruthless head. 

— Thr Wild Huntsman. 
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The members o: the Philadelphia Silent Athletic Club are jubilant over the great success of their Ral Masque which was given on Saturday 
evening, November 3rd, at Tumgemeinde Hall, it being the talk of the deaf In the Quaker City right now. The Ball proved to be the best 
ever staged by any deaf organization in Philadelphia in a long time. The record-breaking attendance and receipts were greater than the ball 
Committe had anticipated. After netting a total receipt, estimated to be more than $580, which was materially reduced by heavy expenses, the 
committee were able to realize a 20 per cent, net profit. The costum es of the revellers were many and varied, their equals not having been 
seen ir any large centers of the deaf. 

The ball \va§ ably managed by a Committee sonsisting of Wm. E. Brogan, Chairman ; John A. Rohch, Secy. ; Joseph V. Donohue, 
Treasurer; Geo, H. King, James L. Jennings, Wm. E. Rothemund and Israel Steer. 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE NEW TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT ISLAND HOME, KNOXVILLE 
In the center is the group of school buildings, to the right are two dormito. iei for the girls; to the left are the Superintendent’s residence and dormitory 
for little boys. Concrete foundation walls and basements of the live buiidin gs, are finished. Brick work for basements and first story of one of the Girls’ 
dormitories are finished. Pouring concrete for first floor of school building and second floor of Girls’ dormitories is going on now. 

Excavation for tunnels, 3’x3’, inside measurement, for steam pipes is finished, and forms are being made for concrete work. 
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getters From (Our thuuovist 


By Henry Crutcher 




Types of Deaf Children of Hearing Parents 



H. C. ANDERSON 

President National Fraternal Society oE the Deaf. 


HIS sweet little 125 pound cherubim smiling at 
you so amiably from the picture above is Harry, 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. H, C. Anderson, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Little Harry was just exactly 56 years old his 
last birthday and will be 57 on his next. He is a very bright 
child for his age and generally gits what he aims to git. As 
an instance, he recently git 30 new subscribers to this magazine 
and gladdened the heart of our business manager by sending 
them all in a bunch. 

Harry has not learned to hear yet, but knows how to talk 
quite well and is an adept at signs 

“When I grow up to be a man,” he says, “I intend to be a 
big bug; I’m gnona be both a banker and the president of the 
X. F. S. D.” 

GUIE LEO DELIGLIO 

This darling little seraphim with the large soulful looking 
eyes gazing so dreamily at you from the right is Guie Leo, 
eldest daughter of Or. and Mrs. Leo, of Portland, Oregon. 
She is also their youngest daughter and quite spoiled. 

Guie is now 25 years of age, going on 26, and is slightly 
over five feet tall. We can't tell you how much she weighs for 
we don’t know ourselves. When we asked her she replied, 
“None of your business, young man,” just like that. 

In spite of her sassicess, however, she is really a lovable 
child and we predict a great literary career for her when she 
grows up to be a lady. 


You ask us how to pronounce Guie Lea Deliglio? You do 
not pronounce it, dear reader: just sneeze twice and giggle. 

Dear Mrs. Deliglio: 

Each month after I finish reading my own page I turn to 
your page. “ 1 he Writers' Work-Shop, ' and avidly devour the 
contents thereof in hopes of eventually assimilating enough 
knowledge of the technical details of story writing to enable me 
to become an author myself. 

Weil, alter having read all your ' Do's” and “Dont’s” to 
budding young writers in the October S. W. and absorbed 
them to the saturation point, I got out my pen and pad and 
started on my first short story. I had a deaf man for the hero 
and the title of the story was: “Dare Devil Duke the Deaf and 
Dumb Dishwasher.” However, before I had finished half of 
the chapter mv hero. Dare-devil Duke, had both his arms 
cut off by a steam-boat running over him when he fell into the 
Mississippi River from the Brooklyn Bridge while crossing 
from New Jersey to Poughkeepsie. 

Naturally, with the hero being unable to sign, we're some- 
what puzzled as just how to go on with our story. Should we 
let a Chiropractor twist his spine and restore his hearing, or 
just let him remain deaf and teach him to sign with his toes 
through the rest of the storv? 

Perplexedly yourn respectable, 

H. P. C. 



MRS. GUI LEO DELIGLIO 
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Another advantage the deaf man has over his hearing bro- 
ther is that no matter how late he comes in at night he 
can easily escape a bawling out from the missus by the 
simple expedient of switching off the lights. 

One of our cartoonists is much to modest. Why doesn’t he 
sign his name or initials to his excellent drawings so we may 
become acquainted with him? 

Difficulties of Ours 



Maybe he is an expert lipreader, but — ixhere the laundry man 
is — a yellonx one? 

GEORGE OLSON 

George Olsen, Artist, whose range also covers commercial 
advertising, illustrating and cartooning, is a young man of 22 
years who came to New York a year ago, and has not only- 
acquired a comprehensive working knowledge of English but 
has made great pecuniary headway. His home is in Christiana, 
Norway, and he lost his hearing at 10 years of age and spent 
three years in the school for the deaf at Christiana and studied 
in Art Schools there. 

When he came to the United States in November, 1922, he 
only knew two English words “Yes” and “All right,” but in 
less than a year he has learned to read and write English al- 
most as well as the average man does. 

On his arrival here he was detained at Ellis Island 24 hours, 


and after a rigid examination the inspectors decided he would 
be a worthwhile acquisition to the country, as his ability as an 
artist; his youth and his splendid physique spoke volumes in 
favor. Silent Worker readers will be treated to more of his 
cartoons. 



TO REMOVE A TIGHT RING 
Nearly everyone has experienced difficulty in removing from 
the finger a ring which has become too firmly fixed. There is 
one way of doing this which is sure to be successful. Pass 
strong thread or thin twine between the ring and the finger by 
means of a needle, if possible in no other way, and pull the 
thread towards the hand; then wind the other end of the 
thread tightly and evenly round the finger towards the tip. 
Now hold the other end of the thread by the hand and unwind 
the thread upward; by this means the ring will be gradually 
passed along the finger over the tightly wound thread. 

NOTICE 

T n the Parents and Friends of Deaf Children : 

As Missionary to the Deaf I have prepared a handsomely 
illustrated HANDBOOK of the SIGN-Language of the Deaf, 
especially for Ministers of the Gospel, Sunday School Teachers, 
parents and friends of deaf children, who may wish to help 
them spiritually and otherwise. From the book any one can 
learn the signs used by the deaf the world over, also what 
the Holy Bible says about the deaf and the naturalness of the 
sign-language. No Library is complete without one of these 
books. As a Missionary movement we have fixed the price 
of the book at cost so that it will come within reach of all, viz: 


Leather Bound $1.00 

Paper Cloth Cover 50 


Address all orders with P. O. Money Order to, Mr. S. C. 
Carnes. Home Mission Board, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Very respectfully yours 

J. W. Michaels. 


FOR SALE 

Typewriters $12 Up. 

Ribbons 60 cents; 2 for $1. Box carbon 100 
sheets $1.50; box 85 cents; box 50 cents. 
500 second sheets 50 cents ; white bond letter 
paper 8% x 11 $1; printed $3.50; envelopes 
to match $2.50. Why pay more? All guar- 
anteed and prepaid. 

Agents wanted. $25 paid on each portable 60 ld. 
G. WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE, 

Danville, 111. 




Photo by Prcitancr. 

DUBUQUE DIVISION NO. 96 OF THE NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 
Left to right Wm. Kosehine, Otto Ro h. Ado’.rh Swec, Geo *e O.lsch'.agcr Barney Data, James Dcrtnan, John Standachrr, Itsac Wcisbaum ; (Seated 
left to right. ) Frank Schlegel, director; Otto Schnoor, sergeant-at-arms and trustee; Henry Oclschlager, patriarch; Henry Riordan, secretary and trus- 
tee; F'rank Hemmelder, president; Sidney S wee, \ ice-president and trustee and Win. Riordan, treasurer. Absent member: Wm. B. McVoy, Tyle Towe 

and Elmer Peterson. 
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(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this department) 


Reuben C. Stephenson. By Miles Sweeney 


PASSING of the 1923 baseball season bring* 
to mind the deaf who had figured in the major 
leagues. The number is small — you could hardly 
count them on the fingers of one hand. We re- 
call three names — Hoy, Taylor and Stephenson. 
Think of it, only three deaf persons succeeded in breaking 
into big league company during 
the SO or more years of diamond 
history! All those years must have 
witnessed a prodigious number 
of aspirants from our ranks, and 
it certainly bespeaks volumes for 
the three who succeeded where 
all others have failed, and entitles 
them to niches in the silent hall of 
fame. 

The writer purposes to confine 
himself to Stephenson. The other 
two gentlemen, being out of reach 
of a personal interview', it is up to 
some brother scribes to contribute 
sketches of their respective careers. 

Reuben C. Stephenson was born 
in Petersburg, Cape May County, 

New Jersey, September 22, 1869. 

He is therefore 54 years old. His 
hair is tinged with gray, but his 
powerful frame still refuses to 
bend under the weight of years. 

“Stevy,” as he was popularly 
known in baseball circles, first 
took to the game when a pupil of 
the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf way back in the eighties. 

There he distinguished himself in 
many ways; in the field, at the 
bat, on the bases he shone equally 
well and of course outshone his 
fellows. Basehall seemed made 
to order for “Stevy.” His six feet 
and 180 pounds of bone and mus- 
cle made him an imposing figure 
— especially at the bat. In fact, it 
is as a slugger that Stephenson's 
fame chiefly rests. He enjoys the 
distinction of being the only one 

to knock the ball over the row of houses outside the right field 
fence of the school diamond. This truly Ruthian feat has never 
been duplicated by anyone, deaf or hearing, and the better to 
appreciate it you must remember that the home plate was then 
50 feet farther from the fence than it is now. Even the livelier 
ball of today has been unable to render any help in that direc- 
tion. 

Stephenson’s unusual hitting ability attracted baseball mana- 
gers from far and near, and soon after he left school in 1890 he 


REUBEN C. STEPHENSON 


was wearing the uniform of the leading semi-prote*sionaI 
team in Camden, N. J. That year he played 84 game*, made 
56 homers and registered a batting average of .380. No wonder 
manager Wright of the Philadelphia National League team 
kept an eye on that boy. 

In those days the Phillies had a wonderful trio of outfielders 

in Thompson, Hamilton and Dele- 
hanty. Thompson had a slender 
torso and powerful legs, yet was 
able to hit the ball great distances; 
in fact, he was considered the best 
fungo hitter of his day. Hamilton 
w'as a beautiful hunter; he had an 
uncanny way of getting a good 
start toward first base; he would' 
toss his bat in the air and before 
the ball hit it he was already yards 
away. But the most celebrated 
of the trio of great Phillv out- 
fielders was “Big Ed" Delehanty, 
the migthy slugger of olden davs. 
Delehanty was the opposite of 
Thompson in build — a sort of 
larger edition of Fitzsimmons the 
prize-fighter. It was this same 
Delehanty who in one game made 
four home runs and a single in five 
times up, a record that still stands. 

In 1891 Delehanty' became tempo- 
rarily disabled and Stephenson was 
signed to replace him. What an 
, i ,.. honor to have substituted for the 

\Jf ■- jdi - Great Dei ! And a pretty good 
substitute “Stevy" made. In the 
22 games with the Philadelphia 
Nationals Stephenson batted .420. 
Even Delehanty could hardly have 
done better. But what “Stevy” lack- 
ed was experience and a knowl- 
edge of the finer points of the game. 
In those days there were more 
stars banded together than today, 
for the reason that there was only 
one major league — the National 
League. The American league 
was yet to be born. Besides, 
the number of players allowed on 
one team was more limited. The residt was that many players 
who otherwise would be big leaguers today had to play in the 
minors. Just imagine the American League as non-existent 
today and that Cobb, Collins. Speaker, Heilman and other 
American League stars are playing in the National League; 
this would necessitate a crowding of the lesser lights, wouldn't 
it? Such was the National League in 1891 — a veritable con- 
centration of star base ball players. 

When Delehanty recovered, Stephenson had to go. “Stevy”" 
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Where Delchanty recovered, Stephenson had to go. “Steng" 
could hit the ball as few men could, but that was not sufficient, 
apparently, to keep one in the highly exclusive company of 
those days. ‘‘Steve - ’ himself claims that a bad throwing arm 
prevented him from remaining a big leaguer. In his school 
days he was a catcher and subjected his arm to much ill 
usage. The penalty was the minors for the rest of his ca- 
reer. But his reputation as a slugger remained untarnished 
all through. Some of the teams he subsequently played with 
were: Harrisburg, Penn. State League (1892), batting aver- 
age 344; Reading, same league (1893), batting average 360; 
Norfolk, Va. (1894), batting average 331; Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia League (1895), batting avergae 345; Millville, South 
Jersey League (1896), batting average 360; Newport, R. I. 
New England League (1897), batting average 338 ; Auburn, 
New York State League (1898), batting average 298 — the poor- 
est of his career, on account of being ill part of season. 
Stephenson also played in the Eastern League and with numerous 
independent teams in his later years. 

Many are the incidents of Stephenson’s long baseball career; 
hut, owing to lack of space, few will be given. In a game at 
Pawtucket, R. I., in 1894, Stephenson was at the bat seven times 
and made an equal number of hits. There was a large tree 
•standing just outside the fence in deep left center, and a ground 
rule provided that if the ball hit it and fell back inside the 
grounds the batter was entitled to only a two-bagger. That tree 
robbed “Stevy” of a world’s record. All his seven hits went 
clear over the fence; but only three succeeded in evading the 
accursed tree, the rest hit it and landed inside the grounds. 
So “Stevy’s” batting record for that day stood, three home 
runs and four two-baggers. 


Another incident. While playing centerfield with Camden 
Stephenson helped win a game on which there was heavy bet- 
ting — at least $10,000, it is said. The catcher of that same 
team was Harry Davis, later of the Phila Athletics, a brainy 
player and quick to deliver the goods in a pinch. With men 
on first and third bases respectively, Davis was for the center- 
fielder to start a double play from second base; accordingly 
“Stevy’’ sneaked up there and receiving a quick throw from the 
pitcher, retired the base runner; then threw to Davis, who put 
out the runner trying to score from third. That play not only 
saved the game but prevented the money from going to Bristol, 
Pa. 

One reason why Stephenson was popular with the better class 
of fans is, he did not associate with hanger-ons, a class of 
men who followed teams all round the circuit and bet either 
one way or the other. On one occasion he was offered a sum 
of money equivalent to three years' salary to strike out in a 
certain game. The score was 4-6 against his team; last inning; 
base full. “Stevy” simply walked up to the plate, adjusted his 
belt, spat on his hands then knocked out a homerun, winning 
the game. 

To the very end, Stephenson maintained his reputation as a 
great batsman. Indeed, it may be said without fear of contra- 
diction that we deaf have produced no one his equal. Hoy 
was a great outfielder, Taylor was a great pitcher; they had 
their limitations. As respects hitting the ball, Stephenson dwarfs 
them all. 

Mr. Stephenson has made Trenton his home ever since he 
ceased playing ball. His present address is 1570 Hamilton Ave., 
where he lives with his wife and three children, all girls. He 
is an employee of the State Highway Department. 



CLASS OF ’25 OF G A l.LAUDET COLLEGE 

First row bottom left to right — Weinona Edwards, Emma Sandberg. Doris Itallance. Second row — Rhoda Cohen, Adeline Suttka, Dr. Hall, Mary Dob- 
son, lone Dibble. Top row — Mildred Markstad, Margaret Jackson, Lydia McNeill. Tillie Makowski. 

Class of '25, which won the Indoor Meet last year, has won the cup for three succeasive year*. 
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The (((Avitev’s (HAmlt-slurp 

(Note: I will be glad to answer personally any letter from the deaf who wish to know the names and 
where to obtain books and magazines on any type of writing they desire. I will be glad, also, to answer 
questions relating to fiction, article, technical, and photoplay writing. Please send stamp for reply. Mrs 
G. Deliglio, 291 San Rafael St., Portland, Oregon.) 

Conducted by Guie Leo Deliglio 


Writing the Information Article 


OT ALL magazine writing is literary, either in 
purpose or in method, but a considerable amount 
consists of condensed paragraphs of informa- 
tion and methods of work. These short para- 
graphic items are to be found in all domestic, 
agriculture, business, popular science, and other specialized 
magazines. They appear in the newspapers daily. 

These short articles consists of telling the reader an easier 
way to make or do something, a novel method of window 
display, discoveries, short cuts, curious or interesting facts, or 
anything that will attract and hold the reader’s attention. Al- 
most every one has found out something that others would be 
glad to know r , the care of an automobile, management of the 
office, cultivation of the farm or garden, a remedy, a sales 
method, a fishing method, a novel way to hold a church or 
home entertainment, or the use of old furniture long thought 
useless. 

To a writer who wishes to earn money from the writing of 
these paragraphic items, the chief requisite is interest in this 
type of work. It also requires an observing eye and a habit of 
absolute accuracy. If the writer is a person who is never sa- 
tisfied with seeing the result someone has accomplished, but 
wants to know “how it was done,” he is more likely to succeed 
than a person who is only interested to know that the method 
accomplishes a quicker result than any other he has seen. 

Material is to be found everywhere, hut principally from the 
writer’s own experiments, for it is better to know from trial 
than from heresay. If you have seen your friends try out plans 
and know them to be good, you can write about them. Be sure 
first to inform your friends what you intend to do, or vour 
friends may feel hurt if you have not obtained their consent. 
Usually it is very easily obtained. 

A good example of a paragraphic item is the following: 

WHEN BRAKES SQUEAK 

Squeaking brakes are usually the result of dirt working its 
way into the frabic brake lining. This foreign material pre- 
sents a hard surface to the metal drums and the result is fric- 
tion of sufficient intensity to cause the unpleasant noise. Usually 
the brake lining can be effectively cleaned with kerosene, but 
in cases where there is a large amount of dirt or grit, a small 
quality of rosin and castor oil mixed to a plastic condition and 
applied to the brake bands will be more effective in overcoming 
the noise. (Illustrated World) 

This paragraphic item contains less than a hundred words. 
It has only three sentences. The first is the topic sentence, the 
second explains the trouble, and the third sentence telis how to 
remedy the defect. While not all paragraphs are so short, they 
are never over two or three hundred words in length. 

Some writers are able to sketch a drawing to illustrate their 
articles. If this makes explanation easier, it should accompany 
the article. The sketches should be made in ink on a separate 
sheet of paper, the name and address with the title of the article 


in the upper left hand corner. If the sketch is not large, clip to 
the article. 

If the writer has a camera, photographs of interesting, cur- 
ious, or novel displays may be sent with a short paragraph 
attached to the photo. The standard size photo is five bv seven 
inches. If the picture is snapped with a small camera, a good 
enlargement should be made on glossy paper. 

Not all articles of information are written in a single para- 
graph. Longer ones are written when the subject requires it. 
The department edited in this magazine by Mabel Pearson 
Moore is of this type. These slightly longer articles are used 
almost as frequently as the paragraphic items. Sometimes they 
are accompanied by a sketch, or a photo. 

In submitting information articles, use the same standard 
paper as for other kinds of writing. Use a typewriter if pos- 
sible. If the article is to be returned if not found available, 
enclose sufficient postage on a self addressed envelope. If more 
than one short article is sent, write each on a separate sheet 
of paper so if one is kept and the other returned, the editor 
will not have to cut them apart. 


WHY I HATE “THE SILENT WORKER" 

Dt.ar Readfrs: — If this letter of criticism escapes the eagle 
eyes of the editor, Mr. Alvin Pope, and the equallv alert gaze 
of his assistant, Mr. George S. Porter, you will be fortunate 
enough to read my candid opinion of The Silext Worker. 
However, to be strictly veracious, I wish to state that I am irr 
grave doubt whether or not this will be printed entireiv un- 
censored. Were I the editor, and I deeply regret I have not 
yet been asked to fill the editorial chair, I might refuse to have 
this printed. As I am only a poor contrib’ I hope you have the 
honor of reading my letter. (It wouldn’t look well to sav that 
I need the money this will bring.) 

From the title you will see that I am not at all in favor of this 
magazine. I like neither the periodical or the writers. The 
several reason will be stated below in case you have read this 
far and decide to continue. 

1. I he magazine itself 1 do not like for the reason it takes me 
several hours to read. It greatly interferes once a month with 
my work. As it usually comes in the morning's mail, the mail 
coming about 10 a. m., I may husv with my housework. Then 
comes the magazine. It is wrapped in paper, and this is an- 
other reason for my hatred. I am naturally a curious person 
and never could resist wondering what was beneath the paper 
cover. Off comes the cover and reveals to mv eves a gailv 
colored SlL r \'t Worker. Housework looks drab beside this 
neat, gay little book. Again curiosity overcomes me and I peak 
inside. What plain print, so easy to read ! I might as well find 
out from reading a page whether the optician spoke the truth 
when he declared I needed reading glasses. So I stop my work 
and read and read the first article. No, my eves have not yet 
hecome tired. Perhaps they cannot stand another page, so again 
I continue. I read and read and read. Mv dishes continue to* 
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patiently wait in the sink, the rooms continue to gather dirt, the 
hours pass. I read and read until I finish the book. Then I find 
out I have again neglected my important work due to that 
irresistible magazine. 1 hate The Silent Worker! 

2. I hate the articles printed in it each month. They tell me 
about a thousand people I have never met or heard of. They 
tell about India, China Africa, and deaf in those far away 
places. Recently I read an article about a church in England. 
The tale was a pathetic one concerning the tearing down of an 
ancient church where for years the deaf gathered. Before 
reading that article I had never heard about the church. After 
reading it I yearned to visit England and meet the English 
deaf. \ es, those detestable articles try to persuade me to save 
my money and take a tour around the world. Again I say: I 
hate the articles in The Silent Worker! 

3. I hate the deaf person some writer of The Silent Worker 
interviews. It shows me how many deaf have succeeded in life 
in spite of their handicap. I become envious, and this envy 
causes me to declare to myself that I am as smart as any of 
them. I must work harder and gain success myself just to show 
those stuck-up fellows that others have their ability to succeed 
in life. Yes, I hate the deaf the writer’s interview. They make 
me hustle to keep up with them. I would so much rather plod 
along day by day without any ambition to show the hearing 
that I was other than the dull, uncouth person they thought me. 

4. I hate the conventions and reunions I read about in The: 
SlL’ nt Worker. The writer tells of all the fun those present 
indulged in. I hate it all because I want to be present and share 
in the fun. Only a millionaire could attend ’em all, and even 
this would be difficult unless an aeroplane was used, seeing that 
some of them occur the same week thousand of miles apart. 

5. I hate and despise the department on Athletics. The pic- 
tures of the handsome young men and girls on the school teams 
but draw my attention to mv own squat, bulky form. No, there’s 
nothing athletic about me. 

There, readers, are five well defined reasons why I move we 
abolish The Silent Worker. And, for the benefit of ad- 
ditional blue-law makers, 1 wish to say that is not all. I now 
turn my attention to the chief contributors of The Silent 
Worker. Read below the reason why I hate them one and all: 

Alexander L. Pach, the oldest writer for the magazine con- 
ducts “With the Silent Workers” department. After I wrote 
him a very scathing letter he answered it immediately with 
a perfectly delightful one. It made me want to meet him. That 
is why I hate him ! 

Re' ■ Hr. James Henry Cloud, who is in the spot-light among 


the prominent deaf. He looks so pleasant and interesting that I 
am just dying to meet and have a talk wdth him. I hate him 
because I have never met him and cannot add him to my list of 
friends ! 

J. C. Howard, who occassionally writes humorous things in 
The Silent Worker. I hate him because I have not seen the 
famous nose I have heard so much about. When I meet him I 
shall probably adore him. 

J. W . Howson, whom I have heard about but have not met. 
I hate him because he will not come to Portland, Oregon, and 
visit the local deaf so 1 may grasp and admire him. 

Augusta K. Barrett will be surprised to find herself being 
hated on this page. She is for the reason that I always yearn 
to see her again every time I read her articles! 

Mabel Pearson Moore wins my hatred because I think she 
must be a good housewife to conduct such a bully column in 
Th- Silent Worker. 

Fred A, Moore I hate because his pictures alwaj-s look so 
athletic, and he married M. P. before I got a chance to meet 
him. He is so much in love he keeps his column next to hers 
in this magazine ! 

James F. Brady is disliked because he was an oralist who 
turned to the signs. I thought I was the only one with that 
distinction. I hate him because I usually have to agree with 
what he says. 

Tobias Brill is considered hated because he can play chess. 

I never was wise enough to learn that rotten game. Also I hate 
him for usually wasting a page of The Silent Worker. For 
his benefit I will say I can’t make head or tail out of that page! 

Kelly Stevens, though I have never met him, is hated be- 
cause his cartoons are good. I never could draw and never can. 
More than that he gets his page written without any trouble. 
All he need do is to gather a handful of magazines and clip to 
his heart’s content. T should like him if only his brains didn’t 
work. Alas, I know they do after seeing his drawings. 

Henry Polsgrove Crutcher is hated intensely. The reason is 
due to the fact he can w'rite nonsense so much better than I can 
myself. His column is usually in the back of the book, which 
causes me to keep in good humor and subscribe every year in 
spite of hating everything and everybody printed in it. 

Now I feel better. I have expressed my opinion regarding 
this magazine and its contributors. What? Forgot to mention 
myself? So I did. I hate myself because I am a bookworm, a 
would-be writer, and a poor housekeeper. 

Respectfully yours, 

Guie Leo Dei.iglio. 



. ittsburgh visitors at the Mt. Airy Convention in August. 41 people jour- 
neyed from Western Pennsylvania but the crowd was so large that it was 
■difficult to get them all together for photograph. They were a representa- 

tive lot. 



J n,s aggregation motored all the way from Pittsburgh to the Mt. Airy Con- 
ventton and back-, without mishaps of any kind. Pretty good showing for 
a distance of 800 miles. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 



For all your days prepare. 



And meet them ever alike: 


Articles and photos 

When you are the anvil, bear — 

When you are the hammer, strike, 

“A trade for every 

gladly received 

—Markham. 

deaf matt.” 

Edited by Thomas J . Blake 







In A Glass By Themselves 

By JAMES H. CLOUD 


r THE ACORN PRESS, Omaha’s leading 
printing establishment, are two important and 
responsible positions idled by deaf workers 
who are so proficient in their respective lines 
as to practically constitute a class by them- 
selves, Edwin M. and his wife Mary Wagoner Hazel. 

Mr. Hazel attended the Ohio State School at Columbus 
for several years later removing to Chicago and attending 
the Illinois School at Jacksonville fora while longer. Mrs. 
Hazel is a graduate of the Illinois School. 

Mr. Hazel took up the priting trade as a hand com- 
positor at the University of Chicago Press. A few years 
later he became interested in monotype work and qualified 
as a key-board operator. While thus employed the head 
castor at the University Press needed a helper and Mr. 
Hazel was assigned to that kind of work until a regular 
helper could he found. This temporary assignment to 
caster work opened up a new vista to Mr. Hazel and a 
casterman he would he. After three months as caster 
helper Mr. Hazel showed such aptitude for the work that 



MRS. EDWIN' M. HAZEL 

Monotype keyboard operator, The Acorn IV. ss, Omaha, Nell. 



EDWIN M. HAZEL 
Casterman at the Acron Press. Omaha. 


he was transferred to the night shift and given charge of 
the casting room where he continued for about a year. 
I here was more to learn in the' casting however so Mr, 
Hazel sought to enroll for the course at the Chicago Mono- 
type school. The instructors there didn’t seem to enthuse 
over his admission for such a course. It would be aU 
over tor key -board instruction as several deaf students 
l.ad previously made a success as operators but those who 
had tried for casting course bad failed and they reasoned 
that Mr. Hazel would also fail. Mr. Hazel was president. 
He told of his experience on the night shift and presented 
testimonials as to the proficiency he already had attained. 
So he was given a two-week’s trial. He made good and 
f< ur months later finished the course. 

After working for the University of Chicago Press for 
five years Mr. Hazel accepted the position of hea l caster 
at the Acorn Press, Omaha, whore, assisted bv an appren- 
tice, he has charge of three casting machines, al-o two- 

key-hoard one of which is operated bv Mrs. Hazel. Mr 

* ** 
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Hazel instructed his wife how to operate the key-board in 
which now she is quite proficient. She is probably the 
only deaf woman key-board operator in this country. Mr. 
Hazel himself, is supposed to be the only deaf casterman. 
.He is not only efficient as a casterman but is also an 
expert machinist, -able to repair casting and monotype 
machines, -a rare combination of qualifications. 

For the edification of the uninitiated it may not be out 
of place to add that a monotype key-board is constructed 
along broad typewriter lines. It is supplied with com- 
pressed air and by manipulating the keys holes are puncher 
through a wide paper ribbon somewhat after the manner 
of player paino ribbons. These perforations represent the 
type desired. These ribbons are transferred to a casting 
machine which automatically follows the lead and melts 
and casts about 140 type per minute similar to type set 
by hand. The machine is a very complicated contrivance 
and wonderfully effective. 

Spotlights On 

The late Elbert Hubbard once printed in bold type on the 
front outside cover of his admirable Philistine, something like 
this: “Keep Away from That Wheelbarrow; What Do You 
Know About Machinery?” Who would think of a wheelbarrow 
as a machine? It is a machine though, and it is not fool-proof. 
Leadpencils, fountain pens, late models of typewriters are 
simple to<fi». What do I know about them? Nothing much. 
A fool-proof pen has not been invented, and never will be. 
for this we should thank heaven. Think what a dull world 
rhis would be without fools in it, or with fools without tools 
with which they could make monkeys of themselves! 

I see, by looking sideways, that a few writers are disposed 
to place the backs of their fists to their mouths and titter about 
the induction of the “Writers’ Workshop” in this magazine. 

1 would extend to its conductor a glad hand and say: “Do your 
stuff.” W T ho know r s but that some of her suggestive technique 
might bring to action some latent talent for literature among 
the deaf. There are plenty of good writers among us, it 
is true, yet there is room for more. But as for the idea of 
fiction writing by the deaf or for the deaf, I am disposed to 
shrug shoulders and show the palms of my hands. It seems 
that the deaf as a whole have enough hard facts to deal with, 
enough relatives to write and read about; without going into 
fiction. Married deaf couples give each other, I presume, 
plenty of fiction with their hands and fingers every night. 

I hen there is that Crutcher feller, fictionist who took four 
pages to tell why he does not intend to spend his next vacation 
at the same place he did last. I would not mind if he takes 
eight pages of the next issue. I will read all, if his fiction 
again holds me as his “Vacation Memories” did. Still, if we 
are to have more deaf fiction writers, I think they might as 
well develop spontaneously. 

James F. Brady, able and interesting writer, propounds 
this: “In this broad land there are many deaf-mutes (to dis- 
tinguish from deafened) who have bright intellects and the 
ability to write books that rank as good sellers. Unless I am 
wrong, there has never been one and none is known. Why 
is it so?” 

For the same reason that if the deaf had not put up a stub- 
born and persevering fight they would have been legislated 
away from the privilege of driving automobiles; for the same 
reason that the hearing and the deaf do not intermarry to any 
great extent. The hearing world in general look upon the 
deaf as persons made for them to talk or write about. The 
deaf are as children, to be seen, not heard. When a deaf 
person with talent and ability turns round and writes, ad- 


At the Acorn Press the casting machine which Mr. 
Hazel tends are located next to the key-board which Mrs. 
Hazel operates so this devoted and popular young couple 
are in each other’s company more than most married 
folks. They not only keep house and work together but 
have a fine car which both can operate and in which they 
do a great deal of traveling. Both are interested in Church 
work and take leading parts in the worth-while affairs of 
their home city. 

Mr. Hazel maintains that any deaf man mechanically 
inclined can master caster work if he has the necccssary 
patience and is given a fair chance. There are a great 
many failures along that line even among the mechanically 
inclined owing to the lack of sufficient patience. Mr. 
Hazel has been engaged in caster work seven years and 
is still learning something new- every day. 

Salesmanship 

dressing the world at large, he goes against the grain, goes 
up stream on the wide, swift and powerful current of pre- 
conceived notions. The deaf know this instinctively, anil, fol- 
lowing lines of least resistence, they are philosophically satis- 
fied to do as well as they might the things that people will let 
them do. 

“But,” wails a reader “where do those ‘spotlights on sales- 
manship start?” Well, just after I had written the above 
catchy, alliterative heading, I received a letter from a gentle- 
woman in Oklahoma, Ohio, or Oregon, I forgot which. She 
was mad at me, and said I w-as no salesman but a peddler 
and should stop it and go to work. [Five minutes’ recess for 
readers to go to the dictionary and look up “salesman" and 
"peddler and pass a few moments in helpful meditation. J 

“Keep away from wheelbarrows until I understand them,” 
is now my motto. It is sometimes a good thing for a man 
to have a lady get mad at him. It is when she opens up and 
shows the picture of him that she keeps in the back of her 
head. It is stimulating, invigorating, sooothing, placating. 
Sets the brain working in a new place. Here is one spotlight 
though: A salesman or peddler must be honest. This applies 
to persons in all other lines, the printer, tailor, bricklayer, 
preacher, snow shoveler. Ali have to be honest or they will 
be found out. The shoveler who does not shovel honest snow 
will be remembered by the street commissioner. He will not 
get a job the next winter unless he goes to another town, where 
he goes on the waiting list. No shovel is likely to be placed 
in his hands until after April 1. The path of the transgressor 
is rocky. 

Frank M. Howe. 



POSITIVELY NO EXCHANGES 

Lord Dewar tells a good Russian story of Imperial days. 
A general and his aunt died almost simultaneously at 
Mentone, and it was arranged that the body of the dis- 
tinguished officer should be sent to Russia for interment 
in accordance with his rank, whilst his aunt should he 
buried in London. 

The coffin that arrived in London was found to contain 
the body of the General, and a cable was promptly sent 
to Petrograd explaining the error and asking for instruc- 
tions. 

A reply came back to the effect that the aunt had been 
buried with full military honors, and that the authorities 
in London could do what they liked with the General. 
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By J. u 


CTIVITIES in the California Association for the 
Deaf have now quite definitely settled in southern 
California. Time was when only the northen 
end of the state had any great interest in the 
Association. Now with a majority of the Board of 
Directors living in the south it is but natural that interest 
should center there. The southerners have taken hold with 
much enthusiasm. No great deeds have been recorded to the 
state association, but those familiar with its affairs from its 
inception nearly twenty years ago. know that it has accomplished 
much in conjunction with other interests which have been of 
great benefit to the deaf of the state. Also it has been a buffer 
against the passage of laws inimical to the interests of the 
deaf and has also acted as a retardent on more occasions than 
one towards other matters not to the interests of its members. 
It now remains to he seen in what ways the new blood of the 
south vs ill come to the fore. 

One of the decisions of the new board is to keep members 
informed of the society's activities through the medium of 
printing, presumably circulars and the press. This is to be 
commended. The plan to have the likeness of Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet appear in future on medals presented to the 
graduates of the California School for the Deaf does not ap- 
pear to the Argonaut to be well taken. The Association has 
for some years past been presenting three medals annually to 
the pupils at the school. On these has appeared the state seal 
which shows a view of San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 
that every pupil of the school is familiar with. If the likeness 
of any human being is to substitute the state seal it should be 
that of Warring Wilkinson, for 44 years principal of the school. 
No individual accomplished so much for the education and 
welfare of the deaf of California as Warring Wilkinson and 
the state school for the deaf is a monument to his executive 
talent and ability. In the latter part of the last century, be- 
fore the advent of the day school and when he received prac- 
tically all of the deaf children of the state, Warring Wilkinson 
built up a record through his graduates, educationally and 
otherwise, that is probably with out an equal amongst similar 
institutions. However, he was not a popular superintendent 
with all his pupils, including some of the brightest, nor even 
with all of his teachers. But as time goes on even these are 
being compelled to admit his greatness. He never sought po- 
pularity at the expense of efficiency. For a medal of national 
importance there could be no likeness more fitting to adorn 
it than that of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, but for a California 
state medal the man most deserving of the honor is Warring 
Wilkinson. 

An announcement which we regret is the disbanding of the 
Los Angeles branch of the National Association of the Deaf. 
The National Association needs to devise a plan which will 
keep its branches constantly in touch with the headquarters of 
the 'Association and every member informed of the doings. 
The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf has an excellent 
method of keeping in contact with its various divisions which 


How son 

are scattered throughout the country. When the N. A. D. has 
w r ell paid officials and a home office, one of its first duties should 
be to build up a stronger bond of intimacy with its branches 
and delegate to these branches as much power and authority 
through correspondence, participation in .the election of officers 
and the forming of laws, etc., as is consistent with national 
unity. 

A communication in The Deaf Lutheran carries the impli- 
cation that all members of lodges or secret societies consider 
themselves more advanced on the road to heavenly happiness 
than the rest of mankind. This idea is evidently repugnant to 
the writer and he solemnly warns all members of lodges who 
do not wish the pearly gates to be closed upon them in the 
hereafter to withdraw from their secret affiliations. No men- 
tion is made of the National Frateral Society of the Deaf, but 
considering that this is the organization of the deaf which 
parallels the criticisms outlined above, it may be well to assure 
members that they need have no fears as to the future. It has 
never appeared to the writer that any member of the N. F. S. D. 
considered himself superior spiritually to the rest of the deaf, 
but it may be observed that in manners and dress the average 
Frat member at meetings conducts himself above the ordinary. 
To most of its members the N. F. S. D. appeals as a great so- 
cial and beneficial organization, and it is for those purposes 
chiefly that the society exists. 

Long experience has made the deaf and those having inti- 
mate knowledge of the deaf, suspicious of any claims in connec- 
tion with restoration of hearing to the deaf. There are those 
who have attributed to supernatural powers certain cases of 
hearing. In other cases the administration of drugs has been 
held to have removed deafness. In all instances where such 
recoveries were throughly investigated it has been found that 
either there was no recovery of hearing or that there had been 
more or less hearing previous to the treatment and that it was 
this residual hearing which was being exploited. Certain cases 
of mechanical deafness as where the ear was filled with wax 
have been completely cured by removal of the obstruction. But 
this cannot be considered as a cure for deafness. Now, however, 
comes Dr. C. H. Muncie, of Brooklyn, with the report that by 
manipulation of the eustachian tube he has restored the hearing 
of Prince Don Jaime of the royal family of Spain. The fact 
that the prince could hear somewhat before the operation 
would tend to cast much suspicion upon the doctor's claims, 
but he asserts that he has similarly restored the hearing of 
hundreds of patients in Europe and thousands in our country. 
According to the doctor the operation of straightening out or 
reconstructing the eustachian tube is a matter of only a few 
minutes. He asserts that there are many cases of deafness due 
to faulty eustachian tubes. 

In addition to the other periods of the year to which special 
significance is attached we now have education week. That 
education is of inestimable value to the normal child there catti 
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be no doubt. Its value to the deaf is incalculable. It is every- 
thing. In ancient times and down through the dark ages, the 
deaf were classed with the idiotic and the insane. They were 
supposed to be “possessed of the devil.” Except in a few notable 
instance of wealth and high standing, due to family connec- 
tions, the deaf could not own property, marry, or aspire to 
office. Shut off from everything of interest, only the dregs of 
life were held out to them. It is quite certain, in this case of 
the Spartans, young deaf children were put to death. 

Education has changed all this. Developing with great ra- 
pidity in the past two hundred years, education now confers 
upon the deaf all the rights attached to free citizenship. In 
this country where the public school system is so highly de- 
veloped, education is within the grasp of all the deaf. Pro- 
port. onatelv the deaf of the United States are happier and 
more prosperous than those of any other country. In those 
countries where the government contributes little or nothing 
to general education, the mass of the deaf are corresponding^ 
more dependent and improvident. Free education is the sal- 
vation of the deaf. Once educated they quickly prove their 
worth to the blessings of citizenship. It seems impossible to 
name any class of people whom education has benefitted a-- 
much as the deaf. So whatever education week may mean to 
the rest of the population, its significance to the deaf is un- 
paralleled in importance. With the restriction of immigration 
and the greatest increase in the demand for skilled workmen 
the value of vocational education of the deaf assumes even 
greater importance than formerly. There is no doubt but that 
the reign of classical education is at an end, yet our educators 
should be cautious about proceeding too far to the other ex- 
treme. The pendulum may swing in the other direction and it 
may be found well to continue to emphasize that for the deaf 
a th orough grounding in the elements of learning, corres- 
ponding to the three R's of the hearing, is of paramount im- 
portance. J. W. Howsok. 

“Love wakes and weeps 
While Beauty sleeps: 

O for Music's softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme. 

For Beauty’s dream. 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers!” 

— The Pirate. 


Mrs. Poore. Supi. Tennessee School for the I >eaf and her sister Mrs. W. H. 
Chambers with Betsy Chambers. 


The Vandigriff Christmas Fund 


ROXIE ALINE VANDICRIFF 

Roxie s father, J. W. Vandigriff, gave his life in heroic 
effort to save others from drowning at the East Lake Country 
Club, on the evening of August 16th, on the occasion of the 
water carnival arranged for the entertainment of the Atlanta 
Convention of the X. A. D. 

It is proposed to raise, by popular subscription, a fund as a 
a Christmas gift for the fatherless child. Please send 
your conation early, marked “Vandigriff Benefit," to Mrs. 
C. L Jackson, vice-president of the N. A. D. and editor of The 
Sational Optimist, 223 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

The latest authentic information bearing on the drowning 
of Mr. Vandigriff and Miss Maurer in East Lake is that after 
the tilting of the barge which caused the six young ladies 
and three men on board to take to the water, Mr. Vandigriff, 
who was on expert swimmer, assisted in the rescue of three 
of the girls holding up one with each arm white a third clung 
lo his neck. As soon as he had been relieved he must have 
gone in search of Miss Maurer, as a piece of her dress was 
found in his hand when his life’e s body was taken from the 
lake several hours later. In the struggle his neck-tie had been 
drawn so tightly around his neck as to leave a mark. It is 
therefore quite possible that semi-strangulation may have been 
a contriliutary cause to his physical exhaustion of which he 
did not seem to be mindful in his eagerness to rescue others. 

James H. Ccoud. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

&&&& 

TO THE SUNDRY LEARNED 
Thou joyest joyously in all thy learning, 

And tosseth it with jov as jugglers their balls, 

It jaunts and jingles, where there is tire longing. 

Hold thou on to this jocund joy till death calls. 

Frances Marion McAndrew. 

No pleasant is comparable to the standing upon the vantage- 
grtund of truth. — Bacon. 
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T H E 

POWERFUL, GENTLE, UNAFRAID 

By TOM L. ANDERSON 


ASSIVE BARS OF IRON, still more massive walls 
of stone, dank concrete floors about an evil-smell- 
ing “bath - ’, and we have the stage set for the 
appearance of the average park bear. The major 
architectural theme of the park bear den conveys 
the fearsome idea that bears are powerful, dangerous beasts, 
and the public, from a respectful distance, allows this idea to 
impress itself indelibly upon the mind. The shambling gait of 
the great, imprisoned beasts, the sullen, menacing expression on 
the low-hanging, ursuline faces, emphasized by a sour snarl or 
two, is certainly ample warning even to the ubiquitous park 
animal teaser that “considerable” is a fair definition of the term 
“respectful ' when referring to distance. 

And the pity of it is this is all wrong, all wrong. The great- 


est pity is that these creatures of the wild country should ever 
come to be locked in these dens for the amusement and so-called 
instruction of the public. It is a questionable form of amuse- 



BARS \\D THE BEAR 


ment for the child who is encouraged to stand before the thick 
bars and fling insipid peanuts 3t the imprisoned bears. All too 
soon the child tires of seeing the bear eat peanuts. Growing 
bolder, perhaps in imitation of some young hoodlum, the child 
substitutes rocks and other missiles for the peanuts, and derives 
an advanced form of thrill from the ensuing snarls that speak 
of the animal’s increased hatred for torturing mankind. 

Thanks to the gicatness of the minds conceiving and main- 
taining our national parks system, there is one place where we 
all may go and enjoy the honest friendship of free, roving 
bears. Yellowstone Park is the place, and the bears are only’ 
a part of the wonderful diversion awaiting you there. Yet 
so unusual are the opportunities for meeting these bears, and so 
unbelievable is their behavior in almost intimate contact with 
man, that the recollection of the great beasts remains with the 
visitor to this park long after the other natural phenomena 
are forgotten. Pictures and carved images of bears form a most 
popular souvenir, while to get a snap-shot of yourself in the act 
of handing Ilrsus Major a tid-bit usually means that it will 
be enlarged, framed, and forever highly prized. 

To begin with, there isn’t a “bear pit” within the confines of 
Yellowstone Park, and those who have learned to admire their 


bear through a screen of iron bars will probably be disap- 
pointed here. In this Park we find an enlightened policy of 
usurpation. It is that the wild animals owned this domain be- 
fore man appeared upon the scene, and hence they have as much 
right to come and go as anyone else. No one is allowed to 
molest them in the slightest degree. It is even prohibited to get 
too friendly, especially with the bears, and tourists are every- 
where warned not to feed them. The basic policy, which is 
yielding splendid results, is to lead the animals to tolerate man 
by teaching them that they have no reason to fear him. Because 
of this policy, tourists can now go to the park and in the free- 
dom of their natural haunts observe elk, moose, deer, antelope, 
mountain sheep, buffalo, and various kinds of bear, besides 
many smallei and none the less interesting animals. 

Despite the injunction against feeding the park bears, visitors 
persist in doing it. There are good reasons for this injunction. 
Bears fed about the camps will become serious muisance in 
their nosing about the belongings of campers and whining for 
more since Ursus, if the worst must be told, is undeniably a 
glutton. Again, if too great freedom of intercourse is permitted 
between bear and man the inevitable park animal smart aleck 
w’ill begin his series of worrisome tricks on the unsuspecting 
bears, and the consequence can easily be foretold. Bears are 
pow’erful and timid wild animals and exceedingly nervous, and 
when alarmed by an unusual movement they may strike or bite. 
They are extremely resentful of any form of teasing, which fact 
forms the basis of the nagging to which ordinary caged bears 
are subjected in the absence of the guard. Yellowstone Park 
rangers will explain that it is unfair to the bears for tourists to 
get too familiar with them, or try to feed them by hand, since 
bears that bite many’ tourists must be shot, and it is all the fault 
of the tourists. 

Against all this is the experience of those fortunate indivi- 
duals who have come upon solitary’ specimens of the black bear 
on road or trail, and who have found them as responsive to 
friendly advances as a great dog. As John Muir expresses it 
in his story of the Yellowstone “The bears that always seem 
to spring up thick as trees in fighting, devouring attitudes be- 
fore the frightened tourists whenever a camping trip is pro- 
posed are gentle now, finding that they are no longer likely to 
be shot." 

The outstanding memories of our trip to the Yellowstone 
last summer center about the first black bear we came upon 
beside the road. This was shortly after we passed the West 
Thumb of the Lake. Threading our way through the winding 
avenue of pines, we noticed a great shaggy form awaving along 
avenue of pines, we noticed a great shaggy form swaying along 
and brought the car to a quick stop. He stopped at the same 
time, and cast an uninterested eye upon us before slowly turning 
away deeper into the woods. Instinctively I called him just as 
I would have called a dog. “Hey Bear come here, come here. 
Come Bov!” The call was heeded. Slowly the bear turned about 
and headed for the car. Now what to do? Here we had 
a real live bear at our feet, what were we going to do with 
him? A hox of raisins was handy, and so I emptied some of 
them out on the running board where he could get them, and 
we were delighted to see him squat down and begin to pick 
them off deftly with his tongue. These eaten, he rose up higher 
and reached his nose toward me for more. Mv first instinct 
was to keep well of his reach, but noting a most kindly twinkle 
in his eye, and half a smile on his round old face, 1 was em- 
boldened to reach out and pour some raisins into his opem 
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mouth, finally allowing him to lick them directly from the palm 
of my hand, which he did in the gentlest way imaginable. 

While Br’er Bear and I were thus fraternizing, my wife 
quietly got out of the car, went behind and took a picture of us. 
I am allowing it to be reproduced in the hope that the Park 
authorities will deal kindly with me for breaking the rule in 
regard to feeding the bears. 

Before my wife could get back in the car, Br’er Bear sham- 
bled around to her side, and she sensibly stood still and ex- 
tended a handful of raisins. He reared up beside her and took 
them, while I got out with the kodak to film this interesting 
scene. Before I could get the kodak properly adjusted, he had 
taken the whole box away from her, placing one paw upon her 
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shoulder gently but with great firmness, as she afterwards ex- 
plained, and proceeded to gorge himself upon the remaining 
half-pound of the fruit. Due probably to my justifiable nervous- 
ness at the time, the picture I attempted was a failure. 

Looking behind us at this moment, we saw three cars full of 
tourists stopped at a respectful distance, and several girls were 
out with their kodak getting pictures of this unusual scene. 

We left Br’er Bear enjoying his daily iron, and proceeded on 
our way. We saw several other bears about the next camping 
place, but they attended strictly to their own business and did 
not come near any of the campers. Our next intimate adventure 
with one of these animals was beside the road near the northeast 
corner of the Park. Here we came upon two black bears to- 
gether, and we succeeded in attracting the larger of these to 
come up to the car and get some raisins. The other went on, 
and some men in a car behind us got out with a kodak and a 
slice of ham and gave chase in an effort to get a picture of him 
in a friendly attitude. My wife obtained a glimpse of them just 
as one of the men offered the ham, and said that the bear 
sniffed it once and turned disdainfully away. Meanwhile, our 
bear, a very fat and slow-moving specimen, was taking his 
daily iron with evident relish. But I noted that his eyes lacked 
the good natured twinkle I had seen so clearly in those of our 
first bear, and I was more careful about taking any un- 
necessary risks with him. 

One feature of our experiences with these bears was the ex- 
citement evident in the large passenger cars of the Park Trans- 
portation Co., several of which passed us as we were getting 
acquainted with the animals. Passengers in these cars would 
rise up as a unit to get a good view of the scene, and it was so 
apparent that they, too, would like to make a wayside stop and 
get such an intimate glimpse of one of these animals. But alas, 
for those who see the Park on a schedule, only tourists in their 
own cars are free to stop and enjoy these realty memorable 
little scenes. 

Before our next intimate encounter with a bear, we stopped 
and observed three prong-horned antelope feeding in a valley 
beside the road, made friends with some of the hordes of 
ground squirrels about Mammoth Camp at the northern en- 
trance, and were thrilled by an excellent opportunity to ob- 


serve a cow elk as she came out of the woods and crossed a 
little stream below our road. While descending a long grade 
below Old Faithful Camp, we met a splendid, coal-black speci- 
men of the bear family, bound up-hill and very evidently 
knowing where he was going. He condescended to pause long 
enough to stand erect at Mrs. Anderson's bidding, take a box 
containing a handful of raisins, and at the same time have 
his picture taken. Then, we found we were blocking traffic on 
the down grade, we resumed our separate ways. 

Several miles farther along this road we came upon our most 
thrilling adventure with the bears. Where the road wound 
through a heavily wooded basin, we saw a large bear nosing 
at something in the ditch, and we stopped some distance away, 
determined to spend plenty of time in its company. The noise 
of our coming to a halt attracted the bear’s attention, and it 
started toward us. Then as if suddenly remembering, it turned 
about and seemed to be intent upon something back in the 
shadow of the trees. Following the direction of its gaze, we 
saw a tiny black cub arise from behind a tree and move to a 
position farther back, evidently in quick obedience to its 
mother’s command. The mother bear then continued towards us. 

Just then another car pulled in between us and the bear and 
came to a stop. Three people got out, and approached the bear, 
one of them with a kodak. The bear sniffed them each in turn, 
very clearly expecting a “hand-out” which she didn’t get. To 
show her resentment at this stingy treatment, she gave the last 
young man a nasty nip in the leg, which frightened them all 
so that they piled back into their car and went along. This 
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incident put us on guard, and while putting raisins where she 
could get them we were very careful to keep out of her reach. 
It is never safe to get too familiar with a mother bear. If ordi- 
nary bears are nervous and half-afraid, a mother bear is 
doubly so, having the safety of her cub in mind. 

We wanted above all things to get a good picture of the 
cub, which watched us closely from his position way back in 
the trees, and we decided to keep on feeding the mother bear 
until the little fellow’s curiosity got the better of him. In this 
plan we were successful. Despite his mother’s clear warning 
that he was to stay back out of sight, he crept out and joined 
her as she ate from a small pile of raisins on the ground. His 
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reception was swift and painful. An outburst of mother-love 
took the form of a snarl and a wicked nip at cubby’s shoulder 
as the little fellow was driven away from mother's pile of 
delicacies. I made another pile to one side in a small patch of 
sunlight and succeeded in attracting the cub to it. Being 
desirous of avoiding the mother, I had much difficulty in get- 
ting into a position from which I could snap the cub, finally- 
getting a focus over the back end of the car, a fairly good 
picture resulting. Then as I came around to get back into the 
car, I caught the little fellow standing erect, and succeeded in 
registering this pose. 

Our supply of raisins having come to an end, we lost all 
further attraction for the pair, and so they took their depar- 
ture heading back into the woods. This was undoubtedly the 
cub’s first experience of the kind. 

This ended our adventures with the free park hears, 
as shortly afterward we passed through the gate homeward 
bound. Aside from the thrills we experienced at finding these 
great beasts as gentle and responsive as friendly dogs, this 
little series of incidents serves to impress upon us the truth 
of the statement that ‘"one of the most interesting lessons from 
the Yellowstone is that wild animals are fearful and dan- 
gerous only when men treat them as game or as enemies.” 



Helping the Afflicted to Help 
Themselves 

N these days of constant evolution of time and 
labor saving machines, much has been said of 
the eventual oversupply of manpower in indus- 
try; but the opposite is proving itself true. 
Today, in spite of intricate pieces of machinery 
which do the work of scores of men at one operation, there is 
a greater shortage of manpower than ever, and this will 
continue to be true so long as the world demands more things 
with which to make life a more comfortable and happier affair. 

In the clothing business, it was possible ten vears ago to 
produce a greater quantity with a comparatively smaller force 
than can be done now. Now, not only a higher grade of 
materials is demanded, but clothing must have a verve and 
snap and finish in addition, if a line is going to sell well. 

This growing appreciation of better things, along with the 
normal expansion of a business, makes it imperative for a 
manufacturer to engage not only highly competent help, but 
a greater number of employes, for each operation must be 
done by an expert. This situation has grown perhaps faster 
than workers could be developed to a degree where they were 
masters of their various lines and the shortage of trained 
workers, of course, has grown apace. 

It was realization of this several years ago, that was one of 
the motives that inspired an experiment which the Curlee 
Clothing Company made, to determine if among persons 
ordinarily classified as “industrially unfit,” were not some who 
could be utilized to bridge the gap and who, in turn, would 
have the opportunity of being totally indepedent. 

The experiment was begun with one deaf mute. He proved 
such a loyal, intense worker, that others were hired from time 
to time until now-, entire departments of the company’s factories 
have been turned over to persons thus afflicted. The work 
done by them is of the very best and inspectors turn back less 
of their work than is turned back to normal workers who have 
all of their faculties. 

It is planned now by this firm to open a new factory, after 
enough mutes have been trained to man it, which will be run 
by these so-called unfortunates exclusively. 

In the new factory, it is proposed to have a corps of in- 
structors, to train the mutes in lip reading and to develop 
latent vocal powers they may have; a motion picture room, 


where movies will be shown during leisure hours several days 
a week and a radio receiving set, over which some deaf 
persons, it has been demonstrated, can hear. 

The movies will augment the work of the instructors in 
teaching lip reading, since most mutes try to read the lips of 
screen characters when they attend a show. It is expected 
the radio will be of some benefit in showing the instructors 
which of the unfortunates can hear to some degree and these 
will receive treatment in an effort to improve their hearing. 

The deaf workers have shown they can take their places 
along with other workers. It is going to be very interesting 
to watch their output as compared with the output of depart- 
ments manned by normal workers. 

There is no doubt the unfortunates are going to make the 
others step to keep pace with them for I have often observed 
during trips through the shops that when the fire department 
goes by, as it does fairly frequently, that those who hear the 
clanging bells rush to the windows, remain there several 
moments and then return to their machines. By the time 
they get back into their stride again, several moments more 
have elapsed. The deaf, not having heard the bells, just go 
on with their work unceasingly. The same thing is true when 
a workman brings in a case of goods on a truck. He dumps 
it with a crash and those who hear it glance up, ascertain 
what has made the noise before proceeding with their work 
and again their stride is lost. 

The movies and radio are being installed in the new factory 
because the mutes find it difficult sometimes to while their 
lunch hour away pleasantly. The normal workers find amuse- 
ment by being with and talking to one another and hearing 
what is going on around them. 

The first deaf mute employed by the firm was C. W. Battles, 
who began work operating a sewing machine several years 
; go. Battles now is a cutter, one of the most important posi- 
tions in the factories, and his income runs well above that of 
the average normal person. He owns two plantations in 
Mississippi, has a sizable bank account and can retire at any 
time with an income sufficient to allow him to live well. An- 
other mute, Clifford Kaska, is assistant designer in one of the- 
factories. Most of the other mutes operate sewing machines. 

Of course, the firm appreciate the efforts of the normal 
workers also, and does everything within its power to encour- 
age them and to reward them for work well done. This policy 
is followed unswervingly and every employee feels free to 
make suggestions for the improvement of any branch of the- 
business, at any time. 

In fact, the board of directors is composed of the leading 
salesmen. These men know what the trade wants and their 
ad, vice in making up the line each season is invaluable. Their 
suggestions have had much to do with the constant increases 
in business. 

One of the things gained through close contract the worker* 
have had with the administration of the firm, is that they 
invariably have a detailed conception of the ideals of the firm 
and of the many things it desires to accomplish, in addition 
to merely increasing business each year. They know nothing 
is wanted but perfect workmanship in every garment produced 
and they know that as this is adhered to, business is going to 
expand. This, in turn, redounds very directly to their benefit, 
for as the firm expands more and better positions are created 
for the workers — and almost invariably, promotions are made 
from among them. 

One of the solutions of the evils of the present social order 
insofar as afflicted persons are concerned, would be for em- 
ployers to place as many of those who are considered in- 
dustrially unfit, although they really are not, as they can in 
their plants and offices. Every man deserves his right to earn 
a livelihood. This firm is doing whatever it can along this 
line, constantly, and it is the duty of all large employers of 
labor to do what they consistently can, also . — By A. B. Hendry 
in Mississippi Valley Magazine. 
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THE .SILENT WORKER 

COMMENTS 

By DUDLEY WEBSTER GEORGE 


HE OCTOBER number of the Silent Work- 
er is simply superb. Its account of the At- 
lanta convention, by pen and camera, sets 
a mark hitherto undereamt of. 

One fly in the ointment of the notes of the 
enterprising reporter on the convention was the statement 
that none at all were present from the great West. This 
statement, it must be admitted, comes close to being 
literally true. As the bard of Avon says, “ ’tis true, ’tis 
pity; and pity 'tis, ’tis true.” We could well wish it were 
otherwise, but wishes don’t always turn to fishes. But 
these fair domains of Uncle Sam are not to be classed in 
length and breadth with little Belgium which so oppor- 
tunely stayed the onward rush of the Teutonic hordes 
while we were getting ready to make the world safe for 
democracy. It is a matter of magnificent distances to get 
transportation from one section to another as well as it 
is to cross over from one side of a street to the other at 
the national capital. Railroad fare is three cents a mile 
and then some, and the prospect of seeing the certificate 
plan fail as it did at Detroit, which would mean the 
alternative of paying full fare or of enumerating the rail- 
road tics coming back had the effect of making some 
consult safety first by remaining on terra firma. Not 
many of us in the great West are gentlemen of elegant 
leisure. They have work to do in the busy marts of trade, 
and there is the danger that some other fellow' w'ill get a 
strangle hold on the job temporarily relinquished for a 
swing around the circle. 

Yet the statement of the enterprising reporter will 
perhaps have to be taken cum grano salis. But first let 
us consider what does constitute the great West, any- 
way. Fifty years ago, more or less, Ohio was reckoned as 
a western state; beyond that was the “w'ild and wooly.” 
The reporter admits that there were four from Chicago 
at the convention and there he draws the dead line. He 
might have added Mr. and Mrs. Fremond Offerlee, of 
Elgin, w ho had received a taste of the delights of a gather- 
ing of congenial spirits at the Detroit convention. There 
were tw r o charter members and life members from Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. It seems absured to mention it, but the 
Rev. James H. Cloud, President of the N. A. D. was there, 
occupying the chair and looking “as big as all out doors.” 
His estimable wife w'as there too to see if his tie was on 
straight. Mr. Cloud, as he did w r ith so much emphasis 
at the Detroit N. A. D. banquet, always makes it a point 
to say, “I am from Missouri!” And why should not “Free 
Misery” be reckoned as a part of the great West. Another 
member hailing from the future great city at the other 
end of the Eads bridge was one Mr. Bauer. He was there. 
He is a gentleman of Teutonic extraction but thoroughly 
loyal to Uncle like many other Teutons who made the 
poor Kaiser whistle. In times past he has made two trips 
to visit relatives in Vaterland. The last time he was there 
he got trapped by the breaking out of hostilities of the 
world w r ar. He had to sneak out and find his way back 
to his home in St. Louis by way of Holland. In doing so 
he probably furnished the Kaiser this tip as an excellent 
way to provide for a whole hide when he found the Lord 
on the side of the heaviest battallion. And there was 
Mr. Lars Moore Larson one of the N. A. D. charter mem- 
bers. His wife was with him. They hailed from Fari- 
bault, Minn., not far from the Zenith city of the unsalted 
seas, the home of the versatile Jay Cooke Howard who, 


alas! was not there with his glittering dome of cogitation. 

And another westerner who turned up at Atlanta was 
Mr. James W. Tipton, a horny handed son of toil who is 
monarch of all he surveys over his broad acres near Bates- 
ville, Kansas. He has held his hand to the plow most 
of the last forty-three years. He had never attended a 
X. A. D. convention before. He, like Cincinnatus, set out 
to see w'hat there w r as for to see. Imagine his disillusion- 
ment after having ridden on the rail all the way from bleed- 
ing Kansas to the place where Sherman’s boys in blue did 
such tall marching and made war what Sherman said it 
was, and back again, to discover that according to the chief 
among ye takin’ notes, he had never been there at all. No. 
not at all! Poor fellow'! 

Another thing that the enterprising reporter might have 
jotted down was the security of X. A. D. ex-presidents at 
Atlanta. Only three of them were absent from the Detroit 
convention; only two were present at Atlanta. In Detroit 
they stood in line at the reception and shook hands with 
two thousand of their fellow' deaf. An effort to photograph 
them in group was made at Detroit but opportunity failed. 
At Atlanta no effort was made to photograph the two ex- 
presidents, but the}' are standing side by side in the group 
of charter members. They are T. F. Fox and the writer. 
It has been remarked that in the 43 years since the N.A.D. 
was launched upon its career not one of its presidents has 
yet crossed the dark river. But some of them are passing 
through the evening shadows and that explains why they 
w'ere not at Atlanta where their hearts were. 

One thing that disappointed the writer was that only 
one-third of the centennial class of Gallaudet College was 
present at Atlanta. This was the class of ’76. It is known 
as "the three Georges,” because each member has “George” 
as a part of his name — George Moredock Teegarden, Wil- 
liam George Jones, Dudley Webster George. This class 
is the oldest class having 100 per cent, yet living. 

Mr. Etienne Janio’s move to invite our co-operation in an 
association recently formed in France, to combat for the 
interests of the deaf whenever and wherever they are 
threatened, seems to be an interesting one. As the editor 
of the Silent Worker remarks, the objectives of this 
association are practically identical with those of our 
own N.A.D. So far Mr. Janio only proposes to invite the 
deaf of all countries individually to send voluntary sub- 
scriptions to assist in the enterprise upon which the new 
association has embarked. There is nothing to prevent 
any one from sending in subscriptions wdio feels convinced 
that the association can accomplish any practical good for 
the deaf. In all organized efforts to remedy unsatisfactory 
conditions money is the sine qua nan. If this association 
has any designs looking to swerving our own N.A.D. 
from its marked out course and enveigling it into casting 
its fortunes in with those of an association we know' not 
oi, it is time to pause an consider. 

We have been forty-three years building our N.A.D. up 
to w’hat it is today. We were sailing over a chartless sea 
when we began. Our progress has been slow, but it has 
l een steady. We have already accomplished much good 
but much yet remains to be done. We have unbounded 
faith that, by persistent effort, we shall yet reach our goal 
— to make the world understand that the deaf have the 
rigth to a place in the sun. We have many problems to 
solve. We have faced them long enough to become pretty 
(Continued on page 139 ) 
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(Continued from page 137 ) 

well acquainted with them. We are building up an en- 
downment fund to offset the funds lavished by men or 
wealth upon projects which we, from our own experience, 
have found to be inimical to our interests. 

The September number of the Frat has a group photo- 
graph of the Czecho-Slovaka deaf who assembled in 
Prague August 15, 1921 to form a great Union of Societies 
of the deaf with the object of assisting in founding schools 
for the deaf in that country. The attendance at the Pra- 
gue convention was very large — in fact as large as at our 
convention in Atlanta. A very large proportion of them 
are said to be uneducated. An uneducated adult deaf 
person is hard to find in our country. It is a mystery 
how so many uneducated deaf people were brought to- 
gether attended the Prague convention. They must have 
found means to follow the proceedings and take interest 
in them. They must have found means to express them- 
selves, but certainly not in speech. Some people say a 
deaf person is not educated who has not been taught to 
speak. The formation of an association to build up 
schools for the deaf is certainly a laudable move. Our 
own schools have long since passed the pioneer stage, but 
they are fast becoming the prey of political schemers. 

We, the American deaf will readily agree with the editor 
of the Sii.ent Worker in his opposition to the use of the 
phrase “deaf and dumb” in designating us unfortunates 
"what can’t hear.” But strangely enough we are insepa- 
rably wedded to this expression in our own “weed lan- 
guage.” Some of us make it “dumb and deaf” by way of 
variation. But our objection to the word “dumb” does not 
appeal to the deaf of the old world. England is the only 
country whose language sanctions the use of the phrase 
"deaf and dumb.” All the other languages have com- 
pound words equivalent to our “deaf-mute.” The French 
have sourds-muets, the Italians sordi muti, the Germans 
tauhstumen and so on. It is probable that in writing to 
the Silent Worker Mr. Janie had his French translated by 
an Englishman who put down "deaf and dumb” as the 
accepted equivalent of “ sourds-muets .” We, the American 
deaf, after trying it for a while, found “deaf-mute” about 
as objectionable as "deaf and dumb.” We are neither 
dumb as oysters nor are we “mute inglorious Miltons.” 
We can raise a war whoop about as loud as that of any lo 
poor Indian. Some of us can and do speak, but not as 
many as our oralist friends would have the dear public 
believe. Not one in the galaxy of the little family papers 
use either “deaf” or “dumb” as part of their names. There 
is the “Deaf-Mute” Journal, but this old established paper 
is not likely to bother with a change of name this side of 
the grave. But what about the “Silent” Worker. Echo 
answers: “What?” Our schools for the deaf have long 
since discarded the word "dumb” from their official titles. 

I he Whilom National Deaf-Mute College in now Gal- 
laudet College. The school boys of our school for the deaf 
delight in sporting skull in their school colors with the 
initials of their schools worked into them, such as “I.S.D. 
for Illinois School for the Deaf. 

1 he natives who passed our schools in former years 
were wont to remark. "That’s the deaf and dumb asy- 
lum.” This inspired a feeling of dread of the Uncanny. 
It sounded somewhat akin to lunatic asylum, and both 
were regarded as hobgoblins to be viewed from afar by 
those who thought they knew what was good for them. 

I myself shared such feelings when I was a hearing child 
sixty years ago. In those days hearing children had a 
mortal terror of deaf children. When one of them ap- 
proached a group of hearing children to play with them 
they would scatter away with awe-striken countenances. 

This feeling of dread of placing a deaf child in an asy- 


lum for the deaf and dumb caused many parents to deprive 
their chidren of opportunity to obtain an education. This 
same phrase “deaf and dumb” gave birth to the application 
01 a still more odious noun name to us — that of “dummy.” 
This is only one instance of the universal tending of the 
human kind to seek the line of least resistance in vocal 
utterance. “Dummy” is merely a contraction of “deaf and 
dumb.’ We have objected to this term most strenuously, 
hut popular usage speaks the dominant voice. We find 
if as true today as Horace did a couple of thousand years 
ago. The word “dummy” now has the authority of the 
lexicographers as designating “ a deaf and dumb person” 
along with the figure on which Isaac Goldberg displays 
his shoddy clothing on the front sidewalk, and with the 
tigures which our brave boys in blue shoot at in target 
practice, Raus mit “deaf and dumb”, *Raus mit “dummy.” 

Resolution 

It is with sincere regret that the Board of Managers of 
All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
have learned of the resignation of the Rev. C. Orvis 
Dantzer from the charge of All Souls' Church. They 
wish to place on record their great appreciation and 
thanks to the Rev. Mr. Dantzer for his faithful administra- 
tion of the Church s work among the deaf for nineteen 
years. They realize that the removal of the work from 
Franklin and Green Streets to the present site. Sixteenth 
Street and Allegheny Avenue, and the erection of the 
beautiful Church and Parish House, together with the 
acquirement of the adjoining house as a Rectory, have been 
due largely to Mr. Dantzer s zeal and energy which won 
the interest and gifts of friends in the Diocese. In view' 
of the fact that much of Mr. Dantzer’s thought and life 
have been given to this work, the present group of build- 
ings may be regarded as a Monument to him. 

The earnest prayer of the Board is that our Heavenly 
Father will comfort and support Mr. Dantzer in his illness, 
and, it in accordance w r ith His will, restore him to such 
degree of good health as will enable him to resume work 
among the deaf people. 

Resolved 1 hat a copv ot this minute be sent to 
the Rev. Mr. Dantzer: the “Church News” and other 
publications for the Deaf. 

William L. Salter. 

Arthur Fowler. 

Charles S. Voder. 

Joseph S. Rodcfrs. 

James S. Raider. 

George T. Sanders. 

William H. Lipsett, Warden. 

Charlts M. Pennell, Treasurer. 

H \rry K. Stevens, Clerk. 

Rev. J.AMrs O. McIlherny, Rector. 

Rev. Warre M. Smaltz, Assistant. 

, . 

it IS not generally known that Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. when a 
young man, had planned to go to China as a missionary to the 
<leat. His mother was to accompany him and their trunks 
had actually been pasked for the long journey. Then came the 
news a half-crazed Christian zealot named Tai Ping had caused 
an uprising, wMch had for its objects the overthrow of the 
go\ernment. This change of affairs naturally caused them to 
torego the trip, hence tne loss to China was Americas gain. 
I hose now actively connected with the education of the deaf 
in China have, through written appeal, made an effort to re- 
■ ^ umn * how an ill wind blew to their great advantage 
I he Ohio Chapter has been quick to respond to this appeal bv 
setting about to build up a fund to lie used in furthering the 
good work now being done for the Chinese deaf. It is hoped 
that other Chapters will fee! inclined to lend their support — 
The Buff and Blue. 
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Who’ s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the JVHO’S ll HO book which we are planning 
to publish in the near future . We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we ran make the corrections for the book. 


AYERS, KREICxH BTRTX Assistant Research Chemist, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Born March 16, 1890. Akron, 
Ohid. Reside in his own house at 1795 Malasia Road, Akron. Ohio. 
Has no deaf relatives. Has a hearing sister. Son of C. L. Ayers. 
General Manager and Vice-President of C. I,- Ayers Coal Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Married Bessie Frances Shull, deai, two hearing children, one 
boy 8 years old, and one girl 1 year old. Fair speaker and lip-reader. 
Good sign-maker. Graduated frotn Ohio State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, O., 1908. Attended Elyria Ohio Public High School. 1902- 
1904. Gallaudet College, one year, 1910-1911. Worked at Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1908-1909 as an electri- 
cian, handling factory repair work, operating overhead traveling cranes, 
mletal pattentmaking and general machine shop woifc. With Electric 
Controller and Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O., 1909-1910 in Electric Engine- 
ering and Testing room. With National Carbon Co., Cleveland. O., 
1911-1913 as analyteial chemist. After a brief time, as called back to 
this Co., 1913-1917 as technical chemist. With Goddyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., 1917 to 1920, and 1921 to date, as an assistant research 
chemist. During the industrial retrenchment of 1920, was with Belmont 
Casket (Metallic) Co., Wheeling, W. Va. Final inspector. Hobbies: — 
Electrical, mechanical, physical, chemist experiments. Reading tech- 
nical and scientific literature. Member of National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf : Past Officer of Cleveland Division No. 21 ; President ot 
Akron Division lio. 55 ; Delegate to N. F. S. D. Conventions at 
Louisville, Columbus, and Omaha; member National Association of 
the Deaf; Chairman of Cleveland Convention of N. A. D., 1913. 

Member of American Chemical Society. 1909 to a date. .Member ot 
Ohio State Deaf-mute Alumni Association. Recording Sec v of O. I). 
M. A. A.. 1922-1925. Member oi many smaller clubs and organizations 
in Akron and Cleveland. Ts a strotag believer in owning property 
and pay taxes. Also believes in public spirited civic improvements 
of all good intentions. Is 100 per cent, against pure oralism in deaf 
schools. Was orally educated but owes liis present training, to the 
training obtained in his profession after leaving schools. 

GOLDBERG, MORRIS. Bom August 24, 1898, in Rontinia. Home 
address : 3821 Wyalusing Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Excellent speaker; 
fair lin reader signs. Excellent paper hanger. Attended public school 
in Philadelphia at age of 12 ; Pennsylvania 1 nstitution for the Deaf at 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Became deaf from diphtheria at age of 
seven years. Member Beth Isreal Association of the Deaf, National 
Association of the Deaf, Y. H. A. 


Has been employed for the past 5 years with Sidney Blumenthal &- 
Co., a large textile house in their New York office as Order Entry 
Clerk, a very responsible position for a deaf person. Is one oi the 
live wires of the New York Branch of N. A. D. Alse very active 
in Jewish Deaf circles. Has on several occasions headed various com- 
mittees with much success. Was the Secretary of the Hebrew Ass’n 
of the Vice-President. 

TRACY, LEE WOODS. Born in Louisiana. Teacher at the 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson. Mississippi. Home address: 
Baton Rouge, La. Excellent speaker, lipreader and signmaker. At- 
tended Louisiana Scholol for the Deaf. Member Louisiana Association 
of the Deaf. Lost hearing at six from spinal meningitis, total. Has 
two children. Married, August 8, 1894, to H. L. Tracy, deaf. Sec- 
retary Louisiana Association oi the Deaf, 1912-1915; teacher, Loui- 
siana School fdr the Deai. 

I RACY , HOBART LORRAINE, M. A. Born June 4, 1867, at" 
Richland, Towa. Head teacher and Instructor in printing at the Miss- 
issippi School for the Deaf. Home address: Baton Rouge, La. At- 
tended Iowa School for the Deaf, 1879-1885; Gallaudet College, 1885- 
1890. Member Gallaudet Alumni Association; Kappa Gamma; N. 
A. D. ; N. F. S. D. and Louisiana Association of the Deaf. Lost 
hearing at eight from catarrh, partial. Has two deaf relatives. Mar- 
ried, August 8, 1894, to Lizzie Lee Woods, deaf. Has two children, 
both hearing. Wife is also a teacher in the Mississippi School for 
the Deaf. President, Louisiana Association of the Deaf, 1915-1920; 
Vice-president N. F. S. D„ 1912-1921. Teacher and Editor. I.ouis- 
■ana Sehriol for the Deaf. 1890-1920. General Missionary to the 
Deaf in the South, 1909 to date. 

TRUNDLE, JOHN ALEXANDER. Born Dec. 12, 1859, at 
Urhana, Frederick County, Md. Home address is Centrevillc. Mary- 
land. Educated at the Maryland School for the Deaf, 1868 1878; 
Gallaudet College, 1880 1882. Fair speaker and lip reader. Excellent 
signmaker. Trucker by profession. Lost hearing when two years old - 
from scarlet fever. Totally deaf. No deaf relatives. Twice married. 
In 1892, to Alice Chambers (deaf); has two hearing children. First 
wife died Jan. 31, 1912. Married Annie B. Barrv in 1912 who is deaf. 
Has been a trucker since 1892. Member of the Maryland State As- 
sociation of the Deaf. Has made a s-peciality of raising celery and 
other vegetables. 


LIGHT, J. STANLEY. Born in Neponsel, Mass.. Jan. 11. 1895. 
Home address : 68 Bernard Street Orchester Center, Mass. Became 
deaf at 214 years old cause unknown. Good speaker, lip-reader and 
sign-maker. Graduated from Hdrace Mann School for Deaf. Boston. 
Orchester High School (public) Gallaudet College, (2 years) 1916 
with degree B.Ph. Lay-reader of St. Andrew’s Silent Mission (Epis 
copal). First deaf Life, Star and Eagle Scout of Boy Scouts of 
America. Member of Gallaudet College Alumni A.. Kinpa Gamma 
N. A. D., N. F. S. D., Maine Mission for the Deaf. Vice-President, 

1923. of Massachusetts Benevolent Association and Secretary, 1922- 

1924, of New England Gallaudet Association. 

LOEB, HARDIN WOLF. Born Nov. 3. 1874. at Huntsville, Mo. 
Box maker, with Inman Bcbc Factory, Kansas City, Mo. Lives at 
3403 Garner Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Cannot speak or lip read ; signs. 
Attended Missouri School for the Deaf. Fulton. Member National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Missouri Association of tin* Deaf, Alumni 
Assoication Missouri School. Born deaf (total). No deaf relatives. 
Married January 2, 1904. to Irent V eager (deaf). Has one bearing 
child. Wife educated at Missouri School for the Deaf. She has deaf 
brother and sister. He lias been a leading figure among the deaf of 
Kansas City ; leader in Frat work. Has been box making for 26 years. 

PAKTOON. EDWARD SEYMOUR. Bom M->r c h i-< I860, at 

Keyser, Mineral Co., West Ya. Retired Blacksmtih, residing at 316 
Harrison St.. N'ewton. Kansas. Cannot sneak or lip -»ad : excellent 
sign-maker. Attended West Virginia Schools for th ■ Deaf an 1 Bi nd 
at Romney, 1870-1877 Kansas School for the Deaf. Olathe, 1879. Born 
deaf; no deaf relatives. Married Oct. 4, 1881, to Miss Little W. Wise, 
of Council Grove, Kansas (deaf). Has had three hearing children all 
living except one; five hearing grandchildren. In Jan. 187R went to 
Kansas to live and was employed by A. T. & S. Fe R. R. Cd. From 
Kansas be was sent to New Mexico and to Arizona to work in a large 
rock quary. Returning to Kansas City, Mo., be was emplnved as pain- 
ter and polisher for the Abernathy Furniture Co. In Dec. 1889 he was 
blacksmith for the A. T. & S. Fe K. R. Co. at Nickerson. Kan. ; com 
pletmg a continuous service of thirty-four vears. He was retired May 
1, 1922. on a pension and annual pass Mr ‘life. He owns considerable 
property. Is a Life member of the N, A. D. 

• SWEYD (KLEIN), ANNA GERTRUDE. Born Sept. 15th 1892, 
in Chicago. Illinois. Attended the New York Citv Public Schools up 
tlii5_ aKe _. 12 when an attack of meningitis left lier totally deaf. Silo 

I is an excellent lip-reader. 

Deaf in 1904, graduating 
irious places from 1908 to 
A-hen she married a former 
.. 1916. leaving his widow 
them in the Brdnx, N. Y. 


lias However retained Her speech verv well am 
Entered the Lexington Ave. Scholol for the 
in 1908, with high honors. Employed in va 
1915 as Clerk and Typist up to July. 1915, , 
schoolmate Joseph Sweyd. He died in Nov 
with his parents where she still resides with 


UNGER, HOLLAND. Bora in 1892, at Odell, Ark. Proprietor 
of shote-shop at Quinton, Okla. Cannot speak or lip-read. Attended- 
the Arkansas School, 1903-1915. Born deaf. Has two deaf relatives. 
Married to Bessie Duncan. 

^ RSIN, BEN. Bora Aug. 4, 1886. at Chicago, 111. Mining 
Engineer Draftsman and Geological, with Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
Duluth. Minn. Home address: 901 E. 2nd St. Excellent speaker, 
hp-reader and sign-maker. Attended Mary McCowan School for Deaf, 
1902, then private tutor until 1907 at Chicago; Calumet and Houg- 
ton, Michigan. Member B. P. O. Elk No. 133, N. A. D.. M. A. 
D.. Duluth Boat Club, N. S. S. C. (North Star Silent Club) and 
few Life Insurances. Lost hearing at 9 months from diphtheria (part- 
ial). No deaf relatives. Married Aug. 5, 1915, to Rolsa L. Larson 
(hearing). She was the daughter of Prof. Lars M. Larson, who 
founded the New Mexico School for the Deaf at Santa Fe. Worked 
for the Illinois Steel Cot, Chicago, 1908; Calumet & Helca Copper 
Co., 1909; Oliver Iron Mining Co., ,1912; Duluth, Minn. Organized 
club ofr the deaf in Duluth, called S. S. C., having 50 members. 

VOGT. FREDERICK WILLIAM. Born April 9. 1861, at Wheel- 
ing. \\. Va. Mill laborer, with Wheeling Steel Corporation, 26th and 
Main Sts. Home address : 2332 Charles St. Cannot speak or lip-read ; 
excellent sign maker. Attended West Va. School for the Deaf. Komney. 
^ • Va., Sept. 187, June 1898. Lost hearing at one from measles 
(total). Shearman at the Labelle Mill for twenty years. 

\\ At.NER. FRANCES. Born July 24. 1890, at Huntington, W. 
\ a. Dressmaker and housekeeper at 213 Marion St., Fairmount, W. 
\ a. Excellent sneaker. Ho-reail-’- and .sii-onnker. 'tv-'-'-ti " V, 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind, Romney, W. Va., 1898-1908; Gallaudet 
Coilecre. 1°OS-1Q10. Partially dcat. \V hen or cause unknown. Has 
one deaf relative. 

WALLACE. MAMIE T.OUIS, Bom Dec. 1, 1889, at Marshall, 
Ark Teacher at the Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock. 
Attended Arkansas School for the Deaf. 1896-198; Gallaudet College, 
1914-1919 Member Arkansas Association of the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College O. V L- S. Born deaf. No deaf relatives. Was girls* 
supervisor in Mississippi School for the Deaf, 1919-1920; Secretary 
Arkansas Association of the Deaf. 1910-1913. 

WALLS, WILLIE T. Born Oct. 1888, .at Famell. Ark Pro- 
prietor of oils and weekly print-shop at Lonoke, Ark. Cannot speak 
or lip-read ; signs. Attended the Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little 
Rock. Born deaf (total). Has two children, both hearing. Was 
foreman of a leading printing office in eonmv-seat 'or several years. 
Was for several years professional baseball plaver (short-stop), play- 
ing in the Arkansas League. 
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Willis Hubbard, retired teacher of the 
Michigan School, lost his son Edward W. 
Hubbard in an auto accident on July 21st, 
He was instantly killed. The sudden 
death was a great shock to the father 
who is living with his daughter-in-law, 
515 W. Third Street, Flint, Michigan. 

A few years ago the deaf of Penn- 
sylvania established at Doyletown in that 
state a home for their aged and infirm 
deaf and blind-deaf. Ever since it w r as 
opened the Home has been taxed to the 
utmost capacity. The waiting list has 
increased to such a degree that the Board 
of Trustees feel that it is necessary to 
build an annex. Under the leadership of 
Mr. D. Ellis Lit of Philadelphia, a drive 
for $50,000 will be made for that purpose. 

The Rev. and Mrs. C. Orvis Dantzer 
returned from Wildwood, N. J., on the 
18th and are occupying a new house, 914 
Walter Street, Burholme, very near the 
Burholme Park in the neighborhood of 
Fox Chase, which Mrs. Dantzer bought 
some time ago. Their youngest son Fred 
and his family had gone there earlier in 
the summer, having removed the house- 
hold goods from the Rectory of All Souls’ 
Church. Mr. Dantzer appeared at the 
meeting of the C. L. A. recently and 
made some remarks at the close. 

The Rev. Franklin C. Smielau left 
home last month for the Episcopal Hos- 
pital for observation and treatment for 
some ailments he has been suffering 
with for a long time. Different diagnoses 
were made by his physician and others 
and Mr. Smielau was finally advised to 
enter a hospital. He left jhis summer 
camp in Vermont earlier than planned 
as he could not stand the cool climate 
up there. It is hoped the rest and diet 
will benefit him. — Mi. Airy World. 

Mr. Ziao Fong Hsia of Ning Po, China, 
was one of Mrs. Mills’ brightest pupils. 
He came to this country when but a 
small boy and entered the Rochester 
School, graduating in 1920. He has since 
completed a course in a technical institu- 
tion and has been residing in Rochester. 

Mr. Hsia has been called home and 
leaves early in November for his native 
land. He has secured a position in an 
architect's office in Tiensin, China. But 
eventually he plans to enter mission work 
and spend his life in teaching the deaf 
of China. 

Mr. Martin Neshein is doing well is 
Los Angeles. A man of Martin's ability 
and industry never wants long for a job. 
For a time he was employed by the Gold- 
wyn studios in Culver City. His foreman 
transferred to the studios of Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford and one 


of his first acts was to send for Mr. 
Nesheim. 

He is now engaged on making pieces 
of old style furniture and fixtures to be 
used in the new picture Fairbanks is 
taking. This work requires extra skill 
and demands fancy pay and as Martin 
meets the requirements he profits by the 
exchange. — /dim Havukeye. 

Mr. N. Kawamoto of the Tokio School 
for the Deaf Koishikawa, Japan who has 
been sent to this country by his govern- 
ment as a research scholar has been here 
for a few days. At the Sunday School 
Service, Sunday morning he made an 
address to the children which Superin- 
tendent Jones interpreted to them, on the 
manners and customs of his people. He 
also wrote on the black board some of 
their character writings and explained 
what they meant. All of which interested 
the children. Monday afternoon he visit- 
ed the Chronicle office and was shown 
about by forerr/an Ryan. He was asked 
if he were not fortunate by not being in 
Tokio during the recent “Shake up” there 
he replied “yes”, but that the home of his 
family was destroyed by fire though the 
members all escaped death. Mr. Kawa- 
moto attended the teacher’s convention 
at Bellevile, Ontario and gave an address 
on the last night of the meeting. — The 
Ohio Chronicle. 

It is geneally known that Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, when a young man, had plan- 
ned to go to China as a missionary to 
the deaf. His mother was to accompany 
him and their trunks had actually been 
packed for the long journey. Then came 
the news that a half-crazed Christian zea- 
lot named Tai Ping had caused an up- 
rising, which had for its objects the over- 
throw of the government. This change 
of affairs naturally caused them to forego 
the trip, hence the loss to China was 
America's gain. Those now actively 
connected with the education of the deaf 
in China have, through written appeal, 
made an effort to remind the Alumni 
how an ill wind blew to their great ad- 
vantage. The Ohio Chapter has been 
quick to respond to this appeal by setting 
about to build up a fund to be used in 
futhering the good work now being done 
for the Chinese deaf. It is hoped that 
other Chapter will feel inclined to lend 
their support. — The Buff and Blue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Otto, deaf-mutes 
of Altoona, Pa., have recently marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage 
with a two days’ celebration. The deaf 
from many parts of Pennsylvania and 
children, grandchildren and great-grand 
children of the Ottos were present at the 
festivity. Mr. Otto recently retired 
after forty-seven years’ service with the 


Pennsylvania Railroad as a blacksmith. 
Charles A. Chathams, a deaf brother of 
Mrs. Otto, who attended the celebration, 
also has been retired by the P. R. R. after 
forty years service as a car builder in 
the Altoona shops. Six children were 
born to the Ottos, five of whom are 
living. Mr. Otto was born at Leamers- 
ville, Pa. His wife was born in Lewis- 
town. Each is seventy-one years old. 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto and Mr. Chathams 
are graduates of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Mount Airy. — Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin of August 2 
1923. 

The first triennial Convention of the 
Western Canada Association of the Deaf 
took place at Winnipeg June 20-25, 1923. 
On June 21 the Convention assembled to 
unveil a handsome bronze memorial plac- 
que in honor of the two McDermids, 
father and son, who served the Manitoba 
School so long and welt. 

Mr. McDonald, a pupil of both Mc- 
Dermids, made the presentation address 
on behalf of the contributors to the me- 
morial. Irene McDermids, daughter of 
the late Dr. McDermids, pulled the cord 
that raised the flag and Dr. Fletdher, 
deputy minister of Education gave an 
address of acceptance on behalf of the 
Province. Dr. J. S. Long, principal of 
the Iowa School, and a pupil of the late 
Dr. McDermids when the latter was 
teaching at the Iowa School, made a few 
remarks. 

The tablet is placed in the main lobby 
of the School and bears this inscription: 
In memory of Duncan Wendell Mc- 
Dermid, Superintendent 1890-1909 and 
Howard John McDermid, M. D., Super- 
intendent 1909-1920. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” This tablet was er- 
ected by friends and pupils and unveiled 
at the first reunion of the deaf held at 
this institution June 20-24, 1923. 

S. A. C. MEDAL AWARD 

Pursuant to action taken at the August 
meeting of the club, a medal will be 
awarded yearly to the student at the State 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, who, 
in the estirr.'ation of a properly constituted 
committee, has done most during the year 
to raise the standard of scholarship, de- 
portment and general well-being of the 
student body at the school. 

The Board of Directors will prepare 
the design of this medal, and if individ- 
ual members have ideas which they 
think might be incorporated in the design 
they may submit them to the Board for 
consideration. Ideas along this line 
should be submitted within the next few 
weeks. 

The matter of appointing the com- 
mittee of award will be taken up with 
the school authorities at Jacksonville, 
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anti it is expected that the first award 
will be made at the next commencement 
in June. — The S. A. C. Bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY HONORS SIGN 
LANGUAGE 

George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., which to our know- 
ledge was the first great American uni- 
versity' to recognize the sign language 
by allowing credit to students mastering 
it as a language, has just announced 
the award of six semester hours credit 
for work done by a student who elected 
the sign language. This award, ac- 
cording to Dean Ruediger, places the 
sign language on a par with a full 
year of work in a foreign language 
taken in George Washington Univer- 
sity. — Iowa Hawkeye 

SON OF DEAF MUTES GETS 
LEVIATHAN JOB 

William E. Shaw, Jr., 21 years old, 
son of deaf mutes, but who can talk and 
hear normally, will leave tomorrow on 
the steamship Leviathan as a member of 
her crew. Shaw r conducted an electrical 
business in this city before he volunteered 
to sail the Leviathan and he also assisted 
his father at his laboratory in Cam- 
bridge. His father is prominent for his 
achievements through electrical experi- 
ments and has been praised by some of 
this country's famous electrical men, in- 
cluding Thomas A. Edison. — Boston A- 
merican, June 18-i923. 


A TRAGEDY 

During the summer we received an 
application for the admission of a 
young man nineteen years old. His 
name sounded familiar, so we looked 
through a pile of old applications and 
found a ten-year-old application for 
the same lad, made when he was nine 
years old. At that time his application 
was approved and his parents were 
advised to bring him to school. How- 
ever, they decided they loved him so 
much they could not bear to be separated 
from him. Now, when he is a man, 
after he has squandered ten years of 
his school life in ignorant drudgery, he 
begs for a chance and gets it. He is a 
brave fellow to come, a grown-up 
illiterate child, knocking at the door of 
knowledge, smilingly beginning at the 
beginning, determined to learn, to read 
and write. He has superior intelligence 
and might have made his mark in the 
world, if his parents had not been so 
blind in their selfish love. 


LOUIS J. BACHEBERLE 

One of the enterprising deaf men of the 
State is L. J. Bacheberle of Cincinnati. 
He has made his own way to fame in his 
special line of printing, being connected 
with the Thomas Company of Cincinnati 
for thirty-three years. He is in charge of 
the Stereotyping Department, comprising 
the composing and stereotyping for manu- 
facturing calendars. 

The Thomas Company is one of the 
largest in the United States and Mr. 
Bacheherle has been in their services 
longer than any other of the five hundred 
employes. What a fine compliment that is 
to him. Besides filling that position so 
satisfactorily he has found time to do a 
great deal of work in other lines espe- 
cially for the deaf. All interested in the 
Home Drives well remember Mr. Bache- 


berle as a leader. He is one of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers for the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, at- 
tends its annual meetings and takes great 
interest in its affairs. 

Every boy interested its his own future 
may well ask what are the qualities in 
one working for others which gives him 
a life tim-e position at good pay and makes 
him a useful citizen. These qualities 
can be found in the life of Mr. Bacheberle. 
— The Ohio Chronicle. 


FIFTH TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 
OF THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The fifth convention of the West 
Virginia Association of the Deaf met at 
the West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind at Romney September 5-9. 
1923. It was more like a reunion of for- 
mer pupils than anything else as there 
were several present, who had not visit- 
ed the school for many vears after they 
left school. They noted a good many 
changes and familiar old marks were 
hardly i ccognizible. 

Edgar Sparks was the only one who 
prepared a paper entitled “The Deaf 
Man in the Skilled Trades.” It was well 
written and received favorable com- 
ment. It will be printed in the Tablet 
in the near future. 

Charles B. Deem’s offer of $5.00 was 
received too late for the last issue of 
the Tablet before school last June. 
There was no way to make the offer 
known before the convention met as 
the program could not be made up and 
announced until it was about time for 
the association to meet. It was at first 
intended to give it to the one who 
entertained the delegates with the best 
and most comic literary production, but 
as that part of the program could not 
be gotten up satisfactorily, it was 
finally decided to give the prize to the 
oldest former pupil present at the 
meeting. J. H. V. Fowler was the 
fortunate winner of the prize, having 
been enrolled as one of the first pu- 
pils in 1870 and not having visited the 
school again ever since he left it in 1876 
(+7 years ago.) He took a great deal 
of interest in everything and was highly 
pleased with the treatment accorded him. 
Several who had been his schoolmates 
were also in attendance and lost no time 
in relating old time incidents of their 
school life, much to the delight and a- 
tnusement of themselves and the younger 
generations. Very few of the first pupiit 
who were here in 1870 are still living. 

About forty-five deaf persons were 


present at this meeting, not very bad 
when we take into consideration the 
number who were forced to change their 
mind at the last minute and to forego the 
long anticipated pleasure of coming to 
Romney. They were unable to get away 
from business in a majority of the cases 
and also working overtime to catch up 
with orders. In many cases distance was 
found tc be a stumbling block and was 
considered a serious matter in the way 
of materially cutting down the attend- 
ance. 

The secretary took the list of those 
who were present at the reunion home 
with her, so we will not attempt to give 
their names off hand for fear we might 
overlook a few. 

The new officers elected for enusing 
three years are as follows: President, 
Albert G. Leply; First Vice-Presi- 
dent A. P. Herdtfelder; Second Vice- 
President, Robert Quinn; Secretary Chas. 
D. Seaton; Treasurer J. C. Bremer. — 
The B'est- Virginia Tablet. 


A NEW YORK DEAF-MUTE’S 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL 

Jacques Alexander has been on the go 
again — this time a tour through Southern 
Europe. He left New York on July Ilth, 
sailing on the steamer “Belgenland,” 
newest and largest of the palatial Red 
Star fleet. On arriving at Cherbourg, 
he proceeded to Paris, where his first 
visit was to Mons. Henri Gaillard, Editor 
of L* Journal des Sourds Muets. It hap- 
pened that on the evening of his visit a 
banquet was being given by the deaf of 
Paris, who had just purchased ground 
for a club house. Mr. Alexander found 
the deaf people of the French capital 
very congenial, and anxious to have him 
enjoy his visit to their city. 

After two weeks in Paris, our traveler 
went to Bordeaux, where he spent a day,, 
going from there to Madrid by train. 

He found the weather extremely hot in 
this city, but managed to have a good 
time despite that. He saw the principal 
sights of the Spanish capital, including 
the museums, where he saw the wmrks of 
Ramon Valentine de Zaubiaurre. He 
also attended a bull-fight, and says that 
he does not think American would be im- 
pressed by the spectacle. Mr. Alexander 
also visited the deaf people here, and 
found them quite successful, with an 
Institution and a chib house of their own. 
When visiting the instructors at the In- 
stitution he learned that the deaf of Mad- 
rid have erected a statue to the first 
educator of the deaf, which has been ac- 
cepted by the city, and given a place in 
the park. 
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From Madrid, his travels took him 
to Barcelona, formerly the captial of 
the ancient kingdom of Catalonia. 
Genoa and Venice, and is still the com- 
mercial center of eastern Spain. The 
streets of the ancient city are crooked 
and narrow but the modern section is 
well paved and provided with electric 
lights and electric street railways. 
Among the many interesting sights is 
the largest statue of Columbus in the 
world. Mr. Alexander visited the baths 
at San Sebastien, and found the waters 
very salty. 

Bidding farewell to Spain, Mr, Alex- 
ander journeyed to Genoa, which he 
found to be a city of palaces, churches, 
terraced gardens and orange groves 
nestling in a range of hills surmounted 
by forts, batteries and outworks. He 
remained in Genoa three days, during 
which he visited the many places of in- 
terest which this ancient city affords 
the visitor. 

From Italy, Mr. Alexander went to 
Marseilles, the second city of France, 
and the center of French business on the 
Mediterranean coast. Although Mar- 
seilles was founded by a colony of 
Greeks in 600 B.C., there are few anti- 
quities of note, but Mr. Alexander de- 
clares the beauty of the museums, and 
the various collections of objets d’ art 
makes futile his attempts at description. 

Nice, the famous winter resort of 
France was the next city on Mr. Alex- 
ander’s intinery. He found it a beauti- 
-f ul place, and just about as pleasant 
as its name means in English. He had 
an interesting experience here, in being 
mistaken for a war hero who had 
lost his hearing in battle. 

About nine miles east of Nice, in the 
Independent principality of Monaco, lies 
Monte Carlo, famous as the world’s 
greatest gambling resort. 

Mr. Alexander found the Casino 
closed upon his arrival, and thus lost 
an opportunity to achieve the goal 
of every visitor — to “break the bank at 
Monte Carlo.” However, the gardens 
and magnificent scenery more than 
compensated for this disappointment. 
After a brief visit to Cannes, another 
famous resort town, Mr. Alexander 
went to Pisa, in Italy, noted for its 
Campanile or Bell Tower, better known 
as the Leaning Tower of Pisa. Circular 
in form and rising to a height of 183 
feet, this architectural freak is over 13 
feet out of perpendicular. From Pisa 
to Rome — the most celebrated city in 
the world. A description of the my- 
riad of interesting places and objects 
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in this city would require a volume of 
its own. Suffice to say that Mr. Alex- 
ander’s artistic nature enabled him to 
appreciate to the utmost the great mu- 
seums, and the many relics of the for- 
mer glory of “The Eternal City,” to 
say nothing of the natural beauties of 
this spot on the Tiber. In Rome, he 
visited many of the deaf, and found 
them progressing fairly well, although 
ror the most part in poor circumstances. 

Flornece was next visited. During 
the 13th and 14th centuries this city was 
one of the most powerful centres of com- 
merce in the West. As it led in wealth 
and influence so was it also the first 
city in the West to rescue the painting, 
sculpture, and the literature of the 
Greeks from universal neglect. Al- 
though its political influence and wealth 
have disappeared, Florence is still one 
of the most noted art centers of Eu- 
rope. The paintings and sculptures 
housed in its museums, galleries and pal- 
aces to make it the Mecca of artists from 
all over the world. 

The deaf here were most hospitable, 
and made Mr. Alexander’s visit most 
pleasant. 

Venice, the next city to be visited, 
is a poor place for taxi-drivers Mr. 
Alexander found. It is situated on 117 
small islands, and in place of streets, 
there are about 150 canals. Although 
he missed the taxicabs, he enjoyed the 
gondola rides, and had a wonderful 
time visiting the city's beautiful muse- 
ums. He also had the pleasure of feed- 
ing the pigeons in the Piazzo or Place 
of St. Mark, called by Howells “the 
heart of Venice.” The Broadway of 
Venice is the Grand Canal, a lane of 
water about 75 yards wide passing be- 
tween rows of marble palaces. 

From Venice to Milan, where he visit- 
ed the famous cathedral, with its 1,000 
statues and massive bronze doors. He 
saw here many other works of art, in- 
cluding a madonna and child, done in 
jewels. 

Mr. Alexander then traveled to Swit- 
zerland by electric train, where he visit- 
ed the capital, Berne and Lausanne, one 
of the leading cities. 

From the little Alpine republic, he re- 
turned to France and visited Rheims, 
where he viewed the havoc wrought by 
the late war. Rheims is the center of 
the champagne industry, and Mr. Alex- 
ander visited the famous vaults where 
the wine is stored. These are cellars ex- 
cavated in the chalk cliffs, and contain 
150 miles of passage. He drank some 
of the champagne — and no doubt found 
it more palatable than near-beer. While 
in Rheims he visited the deaf there, and 
found they had a very fine club house. 
There is also a fine statue of the Abbe ! 
de l’Epee. 

From Rheims, he returned to Paris 
to bid farewell to his kind friends there, 
and from there to Brussels, the capital j 
of Belgium, and said to be a miniature | 
edition of Paris. After seeing the mu- 
seums, and the carpet and lace works 
for which the city is noted, Mr. Alex- 
ander proceeded to Antwerp, interest- 
ing to artists as the home of Rubens. 
The cathedral, which he visited, contains 
the artists’s masterpieces. 

To Antwerp, he again took passage 
on the “Belgenland,” and after passing 
Holland, and stopping briefly at South- 
ampton, was on the homeward path. 
Mr. Alexander declared that Miss Lib- 
erty was a joyful sight to him. To 
some she might mean the Land of Pro- 
hibition, but to him she meant — HOME! j 
— Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. I 


INVESTMENT 

BONDS 

PAYING 4'A to 8% PER ANNUM 
DENOMINATIONS IN 
$ion $500 $1000 

Interest payable semi-annually 

PREFERRED STOCKS 
OF HIGH-GRADE QUALITY 

YOU CAN BUY 1, 2, 3, 5, OR 10 
SHARES FROM $87.50 UP, PER SHARE, 
PAYING 6% to 7% PER ANNUM 
CHECKS FOR DIVIDENDS MAILED 
EVERY 3 MONTHS. 

ENQUIRIES INVITED 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th Street, 

Nf.w York City. 

Telephone: Academy 4380 

Correspondent of 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 



If you want a newspaper that is 
independent in fact as well as 
name, subscribe for 


The National Optimist 

“The Paper Without A Muzzle” 

Strictly non-political, non-partisan 
and non-denominalional 
Published monthly 

$1.50 per year 
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The National Optimist, 
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Che British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 

EDITED BY 

ALFRED SHANKLAND. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf. 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

the British Deaf timet, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
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For Sale! 



to all our subscribers 


A N imported imitation pearl necklace re- 
tailing tor Si. 50 will be given with each 
new subscription or renewal of the Silent 
Worker between now and January 1st. It 
you wish to make a Christmas present get 
a subscriber for the Silent Worker and you 
can present the necklace to someone for 
Christmas. Many physicians are now sub- 
scribing for the SILENT WORKER. Per- 
haps your family physician would like to 
have it 011 his table. Try and get his sub- 
scription. You can make a Christmas pres- 
ent to some friend, of a year’s subscription 
and give the necklace to another. Get a 
subscriber and secure a necklace. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 

By order of the N. A. D. Gallaudet Statue 
Replica Fund Committee, the old Gallaudet 
Monument is to be broken up into chips. 

Each chip will be sold for $1 00. 

Organizations can order any quantity of chips to 
be sold on Gallaudet Day, (December 8th or 
10th). No deposit necessary. Unsold chips 
taken back. 

Individuals are required to send the dollar bill 
in advance. 

Write to Mr. J. A. Sullivan, American School 
for the Deaf. West Hartford, Conn. 

(On Behalf of A.S.D.A A.) 


Buff and Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 


Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 


FREE to Parents 

These two booklets: — “Right Reading for 
Children,” which has solved an important prob- 
lem for thousands of parents, librarians and 
teachers, and “The Little Engine That Could,” 
especially for the children, a miniature, in 
colors, from 

^BGDKHOUSE 

THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 

“IDhat Shall the Children Read?” 

My BOOK HOUSE is six volumes of funda- 
mental stories and verse for children — selected, 
edited and graded by a mother — Olive Beaupre’ 
Miller. It embodies the idea that right reading 
may develop culture and character as well as 
provide knowledge and entertainment. It is as 
remarkable for what it omits as for what it con- 
tains. Learn all about it from the free booklets. 

THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN 

360 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
At the Bridge 









J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANU FACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 

COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEjiF 

Portland, Maine. 


Write for our Neva Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 500 Variety Saw 



No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 






The Silent Worker Subscription 


The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester. N. Y.) . $ .50 $2.00 $ 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) -50 2.00 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash.. D. C.) 2.00 2.00 

The American Boy 2.00 2.00 

The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 3.50 2.00 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) -50 2.00 

& Real Courage 1.00 2.00 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) -50 2.00 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky! .75 2.00 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) . . . i 1.00 2.00 

rx The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) -50 2.00 

rC The Deaf Carolinian (Morganton, N. C.) 1.00 2.00 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) .50 2.00 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) -50 2.00 

W' The Register (Rome, New York) .50 2.00 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) .75 2.00 

jSy The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 1 .00 2.00 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) .50 2.00 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) .... 3.00 2.00 

(Sy The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) .50 2.00 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) .50 2.00 

We And Our Government 1.50 2.00 

We And Our History 1.80 2.90 

We And Our Work 2.1.' 2.00 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 1.20 2.00 

% Membership in National Association of the Deaf 1.00 2.00 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf .50 2.00 

^ Life Membership in the N. A. D 10.00 2.00 1 

ir' (Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 


Were you educated at a school for the deaf? 

Did you learn speech and lip-reading? 

Can you speak so that the people with whom you are thrown can understand 
what you say? 

Can you understand the speech of people you meet socially and in business? 

If so, surely you are anxious for all other children to have the opportunities that you had. 

If not, then surely you wish the advantages of other deaf children to be better than your own. 
Beyond a doubt, the average deaf child may be taught serviceable, intelligible speech, and may 
learn to understand the speech of those around him. 

Also, beyond a doubt, many deaf children who are supposed to be taught speech and lip-reading, 
do not learn them well enough to rely upon them for communication with hearing people in alter-schoo! 
life. The reason for this is usually that they are not taught to rely upon them at school. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

was organized at a time when very few deaf children in the United States were given the opportunity 
to learn to speak and read lips. Largely as a result of its efforts, speech and lip-reading are now taught 
in every school for white deaf children in this country. 

The Association, through its agent, the Volta Bureau, and its publication. The Volta Review, is 
daily striving to promote BETTER SPEECH and BETTER CONDITIONS EUR LEARNING 
SPEECH in all the schools. Obviously it is the duty of all who are interested in the welfare of the deaf 
to support its efforts. The cost of membership in the Association is only $3.00 a year, and includes a 
year’s subscription for the Volta Review, the magazine that carries good cheer and the spirit of happiness 
into so many homes. 

Send your address to THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
you will receive information about the work of the Association and a sample capy of the Volta Review. 
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whmnafi HopkutB (Sallaixitet 


HE MANDATE— “Go where glory waits,’ 
Was less than naught to him ; 

He sought the souls whose day was dark. 
Whose eyes, with tears, were dim. 


As yet his glory rests secure. 

In many a grateful mind, 

First blessed by him, with knowledge sweet. 
And linked unto its kind. 

They lay in prison, speechless, poor. 
Unhearing, thralls of Fate, 

Until he came, and said, “Come out! 

It is not yet too late!” 

He came, and lifted up, and spoke, 

He set them in the sun; 

The great good work goes on and on 
That was by him begun ; 

And in this bronze he lives again. 

But more within each heart, 

To which he said, “Be of good cheer. 

Let loneliness depart.” 

Thank God. He gave thee unto us 
To free us from our woe, 

.And put the key into thv hand 
One hundred years ago! 

— Howard Glytidon. 
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